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PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue American ApvocaTE OF PEACE AND ARBITRA- 
TION. —This occupies the front rank of anti-war 
periodicals. Fresh, comprehensive, accurate, with the 
latest news from the field—having a watchful eye on 
legislation and legislators, representing all peace- 
loving people, it is indispensable to those interested 
in the great Reform. LBi-monthly, well printed, in 
magazine form. Price $1.00 per year. Send sub- 
scriptions to the Editor, R. B. Howard, No. 1 Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass. 


PapPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. Sixty-eight pages. 
Read at Conferences of the Association for the Re- 
form and Codification of the Law of Nations, held at 
the Hague, Cologne, Milan, Liverpool, and London, 
1875 to 1887. By Henry Richard, M. P. Full, clear, 
reliable, latest! Sent postage paid on receipt ‘of ten 
cents in stamps or coin. 


War, an Unnecessary Evi. — Forbidden by Scripture. 
By Augustine Jones. A brief, clear, methodical 
statement of the principles of peace and the facts 
of arbitration, by a reader of many books and a 
master of legal argument. Sent gratuitously on re- 
ceipt of two cents for postage. 


Tue Cominc Rerorm. — The absurdities of old-fashioned 
militarism at home and abroad in these closing 
ears of the nineteenth century. A woman’s word. 

By & Mary Elizabeth Blake, of Boston. It speaks 
in for the progress of a great reform, and for tha 


newspaper that the Boston Journal should give con- 
spicuous and honored place to sentiments like those 
here reprinted from its columns. They were written 
by one of its most constant and widely-read con- 
tributors, who is not unknown as an author 
in the higher walks of literature, and as widely 
esteemed as she is known. Price, singly, two vents. 
In quantities over ten, one cent apiece. 


Tue Troe GRANDEUR oF NATIONS AND THE War System 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF Nations.—Bound in one 
volume—Orations by Charles Sumner. Price, $1.00. 


Epics ror Essays anp Discussions in ScHoois, CoLLEGEs 
AND Desatine Societies, with a list of reference 
books. Two hundred topics. Recently republished 
in London. Sent gratuitously to such as wish to use 
it. Also, Gettysburg, Battle Scenes, by an eye- 
witness. A three-paged tract. Price, two for one 
cent. By R. B. Howard. 

Tue Eruics or War.—A collection of treatises by dis- 
tinguished authors. Price, 50 cents. 


Drmonp on War.—124 pages. Sent to any address for 


postage (4 cents). 

Tae or Peace.—A monthly publication for chil- 
dren. Illustrated. 15 cents per year. 10 cents a 
year where more than five copies are taken. R. B. 
Howard, Editor. 


MemsBersurp.—The payment of any sum between $2.00 
and $20.00 constitutes a person a member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society for one year, $20.00 a life member, © 
$50.00 a life director. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Articte I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ American 
Peace Society.”’ 

Art. If. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its obj 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Arr. IIL. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may become 
members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars, and every 
donor of five dollars, shall be a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time, shall con- 
stitute any person a Tr aeadh-weny and fifty dollars, a Life director. 

Art. Vl. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of the 


Society. 

Art. VIII. The officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, Directors, Secretaries, Treasurer, and Execu- 
tive Committee of not less than five, with power to fill their own 
vacancies, and transact the general business of the Society. The 
Board of Directors shall consist of not less than twenty, who shall 
have power to supply vacancies in any office of the Society, and 
direct all its sears till successors are chosen. The Vice 
Presidents shall be ex-officio Directors, and the President, Secre- 
taries and Treasurer ex-officio members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Arr. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and thc Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three fourths of the members present, 
at any regular meeting. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The Directors met as usual previous to the annual 
meeting of the Society, President Tobey in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Howard C. Dunham of Win- 
throp, Mass. (a former Secretary of the Society now 
totally blind, but otherwise apparently as capable and 
interested as ever). Mr. W. E. Sheldon was elected 
Secretary protem. The reports of the Secretary, the 
Treasurer and the Auditor were submitted to the Board 
and with certain amendments approved. Adjourned. 


SOCIETY MEETING. 


The annual meeting took place at Pilgrim Hall in 
Boston, May 6, at 2.30 p. m., President Tobey in the 
chair. Mr. F. M. Patten was chosen Secretary pro tem. 
Rev. William M. Cornell, D.D., LL.D., offered prayer. 
The record of the previous meeting was read and ap- 
proved. Communications were received from the follow- 
ing members expressing regret at their inability to be 
present: Rev. S. H. Emery of Taunton (he sends an 
interesting account of his recent **Golden Wedding,” but 
does not offer the excuse offered in the parable, ‘‘I have 
married a wife,” etc.), Cornelius T. Dunham, Rev. 
Frank E. Clark, Rev. J. Emory Haynes, D.D., Rev. H. 
H. Leavitt and Samuel Austin of Providence, R. I. The 
latter mentions with satisfaction that the city of Provi- 
dence has declined to introduce a military drill into its 
High School. 

The report of the Directors was submitted through the 
Corresponding Secretary. Rev. R. B. Howard, and was as 
follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the American Peace 
Society 

As the sixty-first anniversary of the American Peace 
Society is observed this year before the echoes of the 
centennial celebration of constitutional government in this 
country have died away, we would especially call attention 
to those qualities of character and leadership in George 
Washington, which, whatever his rank among great mili- 
tary commanders, has given him the eminent and undis- 
puted title of ‘‘First in Peace.”” We would also point to 
the triumphs of law over force in securing both public 
order and personal liberty as, on the whole, the most sig- 
nificant and impressive of all the lessons of these hundred 
years of national life and unity. 


If the American Peace Society has added anything to 
those moral influences which have secured this result ; if 
it has stimulated, concentrated, and practically used a 
public sentiment which exalts reason, conscience and 
judgment over passion, prejudice and mere physical force ; 
if it has stood for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes ; if it has discouraged military menace and exalted 
civil and legal remedies in international differences, and 
has firmly advocated the peaceful settlement of questions 
which have historically and habitually led to war, may it 
not with honorable pride, claim some part in the felicita- 
tions of the centennial? Surely its sixty-one years of activity 
have not been in vain. It has had a reason for being. 
It deserves a grateful recogniticn and presents a just claim 
for generous support to the American people. 

We are banded together to serve’those purposes which the 
intelligent and benevolent of all nations regard as among 
the highest. Hence in the great republic of ideas, which 
knows no geographical bounds, our claims are never dis- 
puted and our position is forever assured. 

The past year has witnessed many indications of the 
world’s progress in the ways of peace.. Great Britain, 
Spain, the United States of Colombia, and other nations 
have resorted to arbitration. Germany, England and 
the United States have referred a vexatious dispute as to 
certain rights in the South Seas, to an able international 
commission about to meet at Berlin. A Maritime Con- 
ference has been constituted and will convene at Wash- 
ington to adjust troublesome questions of admiralty law 
and maritime customs. A Conference of the Autonomous 
States of the Western Continent is expected to meet at 
Washington in November next, in accordance with the 
invitation of the United States Government. 

We seem on the verge of a general treaty of arbitration, 
not only with Great Britain as requested by 233 members 
of her parliament and hundreds of her leading men, but 
the United States Senate has proposed to request Presi- 
dent Harrison to invite not only Great Britain, but also 
France and all other countries to unite with us in the 
same policy. A resolution to this effect has passed the 
Senate, and awaits the action of the next House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


THE PARIS PEACE CONGRESS. 


Our Society has chosen a full delegation to the Universal 
Peace Congress, called to meet at Paris, June 23, 1889, 
but as some of them are unable to attend others may 
be elected at this meeting. The first session of 
the Congress is to be at the Palais Trocadero, June 23. 
A meeting of members of National Parliaments and Con- 
gresses is called for June 29, 30, at the Mayor’s Hall of 
the Sixth Arrondissement, Paris. Both of these meetings 
are held under the sanction of the French Government and 
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in connection with the World’s Exposition now in progress. 
Two thousand copies of the Constitution and list of officers 
of the American Peace Society and those of the corpora- 
tion which holds the Permanent Peace Fund, together with 
a brief history of this Society, have been prepared 


in the French language, and with others of our 
publications have been forwarded to Paris for 
distribution. A portion of the delegation will leave 


Boston May 11 and 18, and will spend some time in 
England in conference with our friends there before 
they proceed to the continent and to Paris for the meet- 
ings above mentioned. Cordial invitations have been ad- 
dressed by thé English and French committees endorsed 
and commended also by the officers of this Society to 
many members of the United States Congress to attend 
the Parliamentary Conference. They will be cordiully 
welcomed to it by representatives of the parliaments of 
Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy, Spain and other countries who have signified their 
purpose to attend. 
THE PRESS. 

Renewed efforts have been put forth by us to reach 
the public through the general newspaper press. 
Carefully prepared and printed paragraphs and items 
enunciating our principles aad relating interesting facts 
have been sent for insertion to fifty leading newspapers 
in all parts of the United States. This is a step in: the 
direction which many wise friends of peace have recom- 
mended in order to secure a wider publication by the 
religious and secular press of peace literature. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The combined circulation of our periodicals is 4000, 
much of which by the terms of our Constitution is gratui- 
tous. A special effort was made to increase the number 
of paying subscribers by advertising in certain papers at 
the beginning of the year. Our veteran printer, Mr. J. E. 
Farwell, has more than maintained the high standard of our 
publications as to typographical appearance. They will 
now compare favorably with any in the country. 

In addition to the regular issues of THe AMERICAN 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, and THE ANGEL 
or Peace for children, we have published an eight-paged 
tract, The New Sympathy of the Nations; The Coming Re- 
form, a Woman’s Word; Gettysburg, by an Eye-witness ; 
Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools and Colleges ; 
A Sunday School Concert Exercise; a tract, entitled 
Legacies to the Cause of Peace, and recently, A 
Voice from tke Sandwich Islands, by the late 
Rev. Titus Coan. Nearly all the former valuable 
tracts and other publications of the Society are out of 
print, or ina form unfavorable to present circulation. 
We have purchased and have had presented to us valuable 
publications of other Societies at home and abroad, which 
we keep for sale at cost. We have constant orders for peace 
and arbitration literature, which we are not able to supply 
by reason of our limited stock. 


A PUBLICATION FUND. 
It seems to us that the next step to be taken by the 


. Society should be the establishment of a publication fund, 


the income of which might be devoted to issuing books 
and tracts, and providing such peace literature of all 
kinds, as is needed by the American public. A portion 
of such income could be profitably devoted to the annual 


« increase of our library and the free circulation of our 


periodicals. The latter should be found in every public 
library and reading. room in the United States. The 
printed page teaches silently but effectively where the 
living voice is not heard. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AND ADDRESSES. 


The Secretary has addressed audiences in the States of 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, New York (Cen- 
tral), New York City, New Jersey and Indiana, on the 
subject of our work. But distances are great, and 
travelling expensive, and he has not reached many points 
which he would have been glad to visit. He recalls with 
special interest the Rockford (Il).) meetings, those with 
the Friends at Richmond, Ind., and the meetings in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., and with the Congre- 
gational Club of New York City. ‘Tt was found inexpe- 
dient to attempt mass meetings in large cities to be ad- 
dressed by volunteer speakers during the last winter. 
But the coming season promises well for that kind of 
effort. 

FINANCES. 


The Christian wisdom of Secretary Beckwith and other 
friends of peace in providing a permanent fund now 
amounting to between $60,000 and $70,000, of which the 
income is from four to five per cent., is annually demon- 
strated. It is well invested and administered in a judi- 
cious and conservative manner by the Board of Trust, 
consisting of James W. Converse, Esq., George R. 
Leavitt, D.D., Thomas H. Russell, Rev. Horace H. Leavitt 
and Rev. W. F. Warren, D.D. 

The entire income after deducting reeded expenses is 
passed to the credit of the American Peace Society. 
Owing to some unexpected but necessary outlays 
the annual income from this source was $200 less than 
usual the past year. Our indebtedness to that fund was 
therefore reduced by only $28.28, and should be gradually 
extinguished. The special contribution for the Paris dele- 
gation has come largely from those accustomed to give to 
the general treasury, therefore our contributions for current 
work show a slight diminution. 

The following table shows in general the sources of our 
income and the objects to which it has been devoted. 
For a more exact statement see Treasurer’s Report by 
which it will be seen that there is a balance in our favor 
of $437.88. 


‘ RECEIPTS. 

Legacies, Donations and Collections, . : + $1,544 17 
Special Donations for Paris Peace 320 90 
Publications (tracts etc.), sold, . 12 17 
Periodicals, ° 234 39 
Rental of one-half Room 6, and care of came, 241 87 
Permanent Peace Fund, 4 2,799 66 

EXPENDITURES. 
Stationery, Postage, Express, Books, Bookkeeper, $ 175 22 
Forniture, Repairs, Incidentals, . ° 99 76 
Printing Periodicals, Binding and Advertsing, . 933 70 
Rent, . 458 90 
For Delegation to Paris Peace Congress, ° 320 90 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Peace Room, No. 6 Congregational House, has 
been thoroughly renovated, and improved ventilation 
secured, the expense of which was divided between the 
Society and the owners of the building. 
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The furnishing has been improved by the addition 
among other conveniences of a large and convenient 
library case. This ought te be more completely filled 
by the purchase or donation of works bearing on the 
great subject of international peace, of which this is the 
chief depository in the United States. 

The following works have been added to the library by 
purchase : 


Keary’s Dawn of History. 
Atwood’s Transfiguration of Life. 
Johnson’s Life of Garrison. 
Professor Bryce—The American Commonwealth. 
Amos’ Political and Legal Remedies for War. 
Green’s History of the English People. 
Carlisle’s French Revolution. 
Creasy’s Decisive Battles. 
Schiller’s Thirty Years War. 
The Works of Jesse Appleton. 2 vols. 
Tallock’s Penalogical and Preventive Principles. 
The Humbler Poets. Thompson. 
Longfellow's Poetical Works. 
King’s Dictionary of Boston. 
Wilkinson’s Recollections of a Private Soldier. 
Howard’s Nez Perces Campaign. 
The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Thompson’s Nineteen Christian Centuries. 
Ruskin’s Sketches. 
The London Missionary Conférence. 
Carnegie’s Triumphant Democracy. 
The Boston Directory. 
The Boston Almanac. 
The United States Postal Guide. 
The Congregational Year Book. 
The Baptist, Methodist, Universalist and Unitarian Year 
Books. 
pincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 
bone’s Quotations. 3 vols. 
The Nation Mulford. 
Stories for Children. H. C. Wright. 
Brown’s Scripture Concordance. 
Rand and MeNally’s A‘las of the World. 


Li 
Alli 


DONATED. 


The following named works were contributed either by 
the publishers for review in our periodicals, or by friends, 
or public officials and institutions : 


Life of William Lloyd Garrison, by his Sons. Vol. I. 

Report of Massachusetts Board of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration. 

Report of New York Board of Arbitration. 

Successive Reports of Life Saving Service. Hon. 8. I. Kim- 


ball. 
Chalkley’s Journal. 
Educational Association, Chicago, 1887. 
Report of United States Commissioner of Navigation. 
Witnesses for Christ, 2 vols. Presented by W. Jones. 
Life of Elizabeth Fry. 
Fiske’s Destiny of 
Leed’s History of the United States. Presented by the 
Author. 
American Newspaper Annual. Presented by Rev. A. E. 


Winship. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Death has been unusually busy among the venerable 
men in this country and England who have been for many 
years identified with our work. A number of our officers 
have passed away. 

Hon. C. W. Gopparp, who has been our helper with 
purse and pen, and who held a deservedly high place in 
the esteem of all who knew him, died at Portland, Me. 


Mr. A. E. Wess, one of our most faithful and earnest 
coadjutors, died at Keene, N. H., April 19, aged seventy- 
nine. Hon Jacos SLeeper was eighty-six at the time of 
his departure, March 28. His long life and ample 
means were devoted to the cause of benevclence. 


Rev. Braprorp K. Perrce, D.D., one of the most highly 
esteemed ministers of the Methodist Church, died recently 
at his home at Newton, near Boston, at the age of 
seventy. He was from 1872-78 the able editor 
of Zion’s Herald, the New England organ of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, a man of undoubted piety, an 
excellent preacher, a good writer and of endearing social 
qualities. He has been for many years interested in the 
work of the American Peace Society, and on the termina- 
tion of his editorship, offered his services as lecturer, of 
which we hoped sometime to avail ourselves. At the time 
of his death he was a member of the Board of Directors. 


Mr. Bensamin Cuase, a8 member of this Society, a 
friend and coadjutor of Garrison in anti-slavery times, 
the writer of a valuable history of Chester, N. H., anda 
welcome correspondent of the Apvocate, died in Auburn, 
N. H., May 3, aged ninety-eight years. A venerable 
and Christian man, a lover of learning and of peave. 


Dea. Leonarp Burrace of Leominster, Mass., our 
friend and helper during many years, and Dr. W. O. 
Brown of Barton, Vt., have died during the year and 
each remembered this Society in their last wills and 
testaments. 

The Executive Committee passed suitable resolutions 
and addressed a note of condolence to the London Peace 
Society, of which he was Secretary and one to the wife of 
Mr. Henry Ricwarp, M.P., when that noble advocate of 
peace passed to his reward. No abler man has written 
or spoken on this subject in recent years. 

To Joun Bricut was accorded a place among the 


j highest occupied by the English orators and statesmen of 


our time, and nothing in his entire career was more con- 
spicuous or honorable than his perpetual and consistent 
advocacy and exemplification of peace principles. When 
he resigned office because he would not support the war 
in Egypt, he declared ‘*I could not sleep for the sound 
of those guns at Alexandria.”” His friend and con- 
temporary, Hon. W. E. Gladstone, could not have pro- 
nounced a higher eulogy upon any statesman than this: 
‘*His sympathies were not strong only, but active; not 
sympathies awaiting calls to be made upon them, but sym- 
pathies of a man seeking objects upon which to bestow 
the inestimable advantages of eloquence and courage. 
Thus it has come about that he is entitled to a higher 
eulogy than is due to success. Of mere success, indeed, 
he was a conspicuous example. In intellect he might 
claim a most distinguished place. But his character lies 
deeper than intellect, deeper than eloquence, deeper than 
anything that can be described, or that can be seen upon 
the surface. The supreme eulogy that is his due is that 
he elevated political life to the - point, to a loftier 
standard than it had ever reached. He has bequeathed 
to his country a character that can not only be made a 
subject for admiration and gratitude, but—and I do not 
exaggerate when I say it—that can become an object of 
reverential contemplation. In the encomiums that come 
from every quarter there is not a note of dissonance. 
I do not know of any statesman of my time who had the 
happiness of receiving, on removal from this passing 


world, the honor of approval at once so enthusiastic, so 
universal and so unbroken. Yet none could better dis- 
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pense with the tributes of the moment, because the 
triumphs of his life were triumphs recorded in the ad- 

- vance of his country and of its people. His name is 
indelibly written in the annals of time and on the hearts 
of the great and overspreading race to which he belonged, 
whose wide extension he rejoiced to see and whose power 
and prominence he believed to be full of promise and 
glory for the best interests of mankind.” 

A member of the Society of Friends wh» writes of the 
simple and solemn burial at Rochdale, March 30, 
thinks his eulogists have failed to give credit to John 
Bright’s orthodox religious faith and the ‘‘light within” 
that came from God alone, by which he was guided. 
The four wreaths that wither above his honored grave 
were significant. One expressed the sympathy of Queen 
Victoria, another that of the coming King and Queen of 
England, a third from the workingmen in his employ and 
a fourth from the daughter of Richard Cobden: ‘In 
loving memory of my father's best friend.” In the life 
and character of such men England and America enjoy a 
common blessing, and in their death experience a mutual 
grief. John Bright and Henry Richard were the twa 
men that your delegates most wished to meet in England. 
May we not each very sincerely adopt the sentiment, 


I sometimes feel the thread of life is slender, 
And soon with me the labor will be wrought; 
Then grows my heart to other hearts more tender, 
The time, 
The time is ai. 


On motion of W. E. Sheldon, the President nominated 
a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year con- 
sisting of W. E. Sheldon of West Newton, W. H. Bald- 
win of Boston, and Samuel Baffum of Maine, and they 
were elected and retired for consultation. 


The committee to provide for sending a delegation to 
Paris made the following report - 


To the President and Memters of the American Peace 
Society : 

Gentlemen—The Committee appointed to take general 
charge of the work of sending a delegation to the Univer- 
sal Peace Congress at Paris, June 23-28, 1889, would 
submit the following report: 

We addressed a circular to one hundred and fifty-two 
ditferent persons throughout the country, who were sup- 

sed to be interested in the proposed object. Of those 
addressed we have received replies from fifty-seven, ex- 
pressing more or less at length their approval of the 
object. Thirty-nine of these have contributed amounts 
ranging from two dollars to twenty-five. (Three of 
twenty-five each, one of twenty, fourteen of ten, twenty 
of five, one of two dollars.) 


The contributions thus far have been 
Expenses for issuing circulars including postage, 


$337.00 
16.10 


Leaving on hand at this date, May 6, 1889, $320.90 


The names of those who have contributed to this sum 
are as follows: 


Mrs. H. J. Bailey, Maine. 
Mr. Reuben Brooks, Mass. 
Hon. Senator J. Chace, R. I. 
8. B. Capen. Mass. 

Hon. J. B. Foster, Maine. 
Geo. Foster, Conn. 

Hiram Holt, Maine. 


Mrs. F. G. Butler, Maine. 
Rev. F. G. Clark, Mass. 
Joseph Cook, Mass. 

Mrs. E. T. Dow, Mass. 
Ezra Farnsworth, Mass. 
Thos. Gaffield, Mass. 

H. O. Houghton, Mass. 


S. I. Kimball, Washing- Knowles, R. I. 


John Kendall, Ind. 

Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., Mass. 
Mrs. Woodbridge Odlin, N. H. 
Thos. H. Russell, Esq.. Mass. 
Rav. Chas. B. Smith, Mase. 
Mee. Ichabod Washburn, Mass. 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Mass. 
Philip C. Garrett, Penn. 
Daniel S. Ford, Mass. 

Statie P. Neal, Mass. 

Rev. D. D. Tappan, Mass. 


J. W. Leeds, Penn. 
Hon. E. A. Morse, Mass. 
Hon. W. L. Putnam, Maine. 
J. H. Stickney, Md. 
Albert Tolman, Esq., Mass. 
Isaac H. Wing, Wis. 
Ex.-Pres. Theodore D. Wool- 

sey, Conn. 
Soha &. Mass. 

ry, Mass. 

Thos. D. Il. 
Rowland Hazard, R. I. 


The above named sum ($320.90), which we have paid 
into the general Treasury of the Society, and such other 
contributions as may be made, will be applied under our 
direction to the expenses incurred by the Society in send- 
ing an official delegate to the Peace Congress. The com- 
wittee regret tv learn that the President, Hon. E. S. 
Tobey, who was elected together with the corresponding 
Secretary to represent the Society, will not be able to 
attend. The Secretary, Mr. Howard, expects to leave 
Boston for Paris, May 11, and to remain abroad some 
three months serving the cause of International Peave as 
opportunity may offer in accordance with his instructions 
by your Executive Committee. 

A. E. 
> S. Cores, 


} Committee. 
B. Gitmayn, 


Boston, May 6, 1889. 


(Six gentlemen, Charles H. Howard of Chicago, A. E. 
Winship of Boston, P. McGrath of Quincy, Mass., W. E. 
Sheldon of Boston, and McGrath Brothers, of Quincy, 
Mass., six donors, subsequently added $50.00, making a 
total “ $370.90 to be applied to the special ebject named 
above. 

The report was accepted and placed on file. 


The report of the Treasurer, Mr. F. M. Patten, was 
read and also that of the Auditor, Mr. F. B. Gilman. 
Both reports were approved and ordered on file. The 
absence of the usual report from the Treasurer of the Per- 
manent Peace Fund was satisfactorily explained, and the 
same was referred, when it should be presented, to the 
Executive Committee. 

Several gentlemen were nominated and elected to fill 
vacancies in the delegation to the Universal Peace Con- 
gress, at Paris, June 23-28. The delegation as now con- 
stituted is as follows : 

Rev. R. B. Howard, Boston, Rev. C. C. Creegan, 
Boston, Rev. E. C. Hood, Boston, Francis B. Gilman, 
Cambridge, Samuel Morris, Philadelphia, Dr. Richard 
W. Thomas, Baltimore, Hon. Frederick Douglass, Wash- 
ington, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Boston, Rev. A. A. 
Miner, D. D., Boston. 

The president, secretary and auditor were appointed a 
committee to fill any vacancies which may occur at an 
time, and to issue credentials to such members of the del- 
egation as they may hereafter appoint. 

The committee on nominations reported a list of officers 
for the year 1889-90, the names of which may be found 
on the second page of this paper. The choice of four 
women, a3 Directors, will be found recorded there. The 
entire list of persons was unanimously elected. 

President Tobey responded to this his sixteenth elec- 
tion in the following address, which was followed with 
close attention and received with applause. 
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PRESIDENT TOBEY’S ADDRESS. 


For this renewed expression of confidence, I beg you 
to accept my sincere thanks. 

The great object which this Society was founded in 
1828 to promote has, under the persistent efforts of many 
of the ablest statesmen, publicists and philanthropists of 
civilized nations, steadily progressed until there are 
manifest indications that a public opinion has been formed 
in favor of the universal maintenance of Peace by means 
of International Arbitration whenever successful negotia- 
tion shall have failed. 

Great masses of the people are beginning to recognize 
the fact that in the event of war, the industrial classes 
are the victims and the burden of taxation falls on those 
who are least able to bear it. 

This Society and kindred associations, in this and 
other countries, have become thoroughly aroused to a 
degree of activity, during the last two years, far greater 
than at any former period. 

The policy of International Arbitration on all questions 
of difference which may arise between the United States 
and other nations has been officially endorsed by Pres. 
Grant, Pres. Hayes, Pres. Garfield, Pres. Cleveland and 
more recently by Pres. Harrison in their messages (re- 
spectively) to Congress. 

President Harrison says, ‘‘The offices of an intelligent 
diplomacy or of friendly arbitration in proper cases, 
should be adequate to the peaceful settlement of all in- 
ternational difficulties.” 

He adds this approving comment: ‘*There is not a 
conceivable difficulty among nations that may not be 
settled in this way, provided the parties are governed by 
the principles of equity and justice.” 

Prince Bismarck has interposed his great and controlling 
influence to avert a war in reference to the Samoan ques- 
tion. He may be said to hold the destinies of Germany 
and perhaps those of Europe in his hands. His course 
in this case is peculiarly significant as indicating a desire 
for peace and is worthy of all commendation. . 

He has issued an order, April 18, in which he defines 
the responsibility of commanders of war-ships with re- 
spect to request of consuls abroad. The chancellor 
directs commanders to examine for themselves the legal 
and political grounds for such request unless the consul 
produces special authority from the German foreign 
office. 

As the reason for his action, Prince Bismarck refers to 
the recent events in Samoa, where he says an unauthorized 
request resulted in great loss of life and in injury to 
German interests, and danger was thereby incurred of 
Germany becoming embroiled with a friendly nation with 
no conclusive reasons existing for the intervention of 
armed forces. 

The Samoan ‘‘white book” has just been issued ob- 
viously in view of the approach of the Samoan conference. 
In a despatch to Herr Stuebel, the new German consul at 
Samoa, dated April 16, Prince Bismarck censures 
Consul Knappe’s conduct throughout the troubles in 
Samoa. He dwells upon the deplorable fact that with an 
inadequate force, and without authority, urgency or a 
likelihood of success, Consul Knappe took measures on 
Dec. 17, which resulted in the death of a large number 
of persons and an undesirable change in the position of 
planters, besides jeopardizing peace with America, while 
— would have preserved a tolerable state of 

rs. 


The sanction of the other treaty powers being lacking, 
Bismarck says: Consul Knappe’s demand for the con- 
trol of the foreign relations of Samoa was of no force, 
and compelled him (Bismarck) to notify Great Britain 
and America of its withdrawal. 

The chancellor concludes by declaring that Germany 
has nothing to do with the internal affairs of Samoa; 
that her mission is restricted to protecting Germans and 
enabling them to develop commercial interests. 

An equal desire on the part of England to maintain 
peaceful relations with the United States at this time is 
indicated by an address issued by Sir Joseph W. Pease, 
M.P., the President of the London Peace Society, which 
is as follows: 

‘We have observed with some anxiety, the difference 
that has arisen between your country and our own on the 
question of the Canadian Fisheries. Not that we enter- 
tain one moment’s apprehension that this matter will lead 
to any serious breach of the cordial friendship which, for 
so many years, has happily bound the two nations in the 
closest ties. of mutual respect and amity. But perhaps 
there is some danger, lest by the use of inconsiderate and 
irritating language, on either side, the spirit of the two 
nations should become unduly agitated. We venture, 
therefore, to invoke your aid to join with us in using all 
the influence in your power to throw oil on the troubled 
waters. 

‘*We trust that ordinary diplomatic negotiations, con- 
ducted in a calm and conciliatory spirit, will suffice to 
secure a speedy solution of the existing difficulty. But 
should that fail, we can have no doubt that the great 
body of our Christain people on both sides of the At- 
lantic, will strenuously support the reference of the points 
in dispute to some form of peaceful Arbitration. Happily 
questions of far greater gravity than that which now 
troubles for a moment the relations of our countries have 
been so disposed of between our Governments by this 
method of adjustment, not only to the entire contentment 
of these two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, but 
to the general triumph of the great cause of civilization 
throughout the world.” 


Dr. G. W. Cutter, an observant and well-informed citizen 
of the United States, writes recently from Paris: 


‘The rank and file of the enormous standing armies are 
becoming imbued with the broad principles of humanity, 
and in the same degree are made averse to warfare and 
senseless military service. As soon as the masses can 
organize and make their wishes known and their power 
felt in the legislatures of the Continent the warriors of 
the world will discover that their day of glory is destined 
to pass by. From all that can be learned from many sources, 
the Italians are now working most actively for peace. 
In April a grand congress was to be held at Rome to put 
into practical form the best means of establishing inter- 
national tribunals of peace, of reducing the immense 
standing armies of Europe, and of creating a more intelli- 
gent public sentiment upon the all-important subject of 
peace and arbitration. In this direction we may look for 
the highest and most beneficent results.” 


In further evidence of the desire for Peace on the part 
of the United States, the President, under the authority of 
Congress, has appointed ten Commissioners as members 
of a Conference of American States to be held in Wash- 
ington, November, 1889. 

That this conference will adopt measures main 
peace between the several States cannot be questioned. 
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On the 23d of June next the Universal Peace Congress 
will be convened in Paris to which the Secretary of this 
Society with other gentlemen of distinction have been 
accredited as delegates. 

This delegation will leave America at an early day for 
the purpose of conferring freely with friends of the cause 
in Great Britain, and in response to the noble deputation 
of the members of the British Parliament and other dis- 
tinguished Englishmen who honored America by their 
presence and welcome addresses in 1887 and also memo- 
rialized our Government to enter into a treaty of Arbitra- 
tion with Great Britain. 

Utopian as it may appear, eminent statesmen in Europe 
are favoring pro rata disarmament as one of the effective 
measures towards permanent peace. 

In support of this measure a newspaper entitled The 
Disarmament, published in Paris, states, a class favoring 
this policy is being increased by daily accessions. 

Mr. Gladstone writes : 

‘“‘The committee formed in Paris to prevent Europe 
soon being converted into a military camp has my warm- 
est sympathies. It would be a cause of regret to me did 
I not embrace the opportunity you give me to reaffirm the 
principles to which my career as a public man has been 
devoted. And I should also assist you with my personal 
co-operation were I less advanced in years and my duties 
elsewhere less imperative. You may be glad to know 
that in 1842, when the number of men under arms in 
Europe was quite one-third less than it is to-day, Sir 
Robert Peel, then Prime Minister of England, considered 
it excessive and dangerous to the peace of the Continent. 
What would he say now of the terrible standing armies 
that Europe is supporting at such frightful expense? ” 

Look at Europe! with her military force of over sixteen 
millions of men and contrast it with the standing army of 
25,000 in the United States, a nation of sixty millions of 

eople. 
" Tt has also been currently reported, on apparent authori- 
ty, that even Bismarck has favored a partial disarmament. 

I invite especial attention to the very able paper entitled 
‘“‘The New Sympathy of Nations,’’ prepared and read by 
your Secretary before the Congregational Club of New 
York, on March 18, 1889, and published in Taz ApvocatTe 
or Peace of April and May of this year. 

With these evidences before us of the universal ten- 
dencies toward peace, let us be stimulated to renewed 
efforts towards the consummation of results so intimately 
related to the prosperity and happiness of mankind. 


FAREWELL SERVICES. 


At the close of President Tobey’s address, Rev. A. E. 
Winship arose and requested the privilege of speaking a 
few words of farewell to those of the brethren about to 
proceed to Europe on their peacefulerrand. He spoke as 
follows : 


FAREWELL ADDRESS OF REV. A. E. WINSHIP. 


In bidding good-by for a few months to our Secretary, 
Rev. R. B. Howard, and his associates, officers and mem- 
bers of this Society, F. B. Gilman, Rev. E. C. Hood, 
Rey. C. C. Creegan, Dr. A. A. Miner, of Boston, Samuel 
Morris, Philadelphia, and Dr. Richard M. Thomas, Bal- 
timore, who go to Paris to confer with the representatives 
of similar societies from other nations, it may be well for 
us to consider for a moment the necessity for such societies 


and for such a conference, and the prospect of its useful- 
ness. 

We are not fanatical people ; we are not visionary; we 
do not expect nor propose to reform the world in a min- 
ute. We have no disposition to denounce those who 
differ with us. The world has been advancing in its sen- 
sibilities. Nations have fewer individual interests. The 
cause of humanity is more generally recognized. The 
life of a man is worth more to himself and to the world. 
The agencies of military destruction are more terrible. 
The success of warfare depends no longer upon the bravery 
of troops or the tactics of a commander, but rather upon 
the ingenuity of inventors who have no part in war. 
German universities discover chemical processes for the 
Russian rank and file. 

Whatever may have been said of the military glory of 
other days does not now apply. There is no longer any 
science of war, but a science for the discovery of destruc- 
tive enginery and the most death-dealing ammunitions. 

At the same time, there are now no issues to compare 
with those of other days. No nation suffers long from 
the intolerance, avarice, or ambition of other nations. A 
nation that insults another nation suffers more from the 
criticism of the world than she could suffer from the loss 
of any number of men. The public opinion of nations, 
read as it is by all the citizens of a nation, weighs more 
to-day than any single fact of defeat or victory. Such is 
the sympathy of nations, that after a victory has been won 
the victorious nation is only too glad to adapt its conquest 
to the judgment of the nations of the earth. 

The logic of events has made it opportune for the Peace 
Societies of the world to confer upon ways and means 
of materializing all the sentiment, tendencies and condi- 
tions which make international arbitration possible as it 
never has been before. An all-wise Providence through 
the development of the arts and sciences, the growth and 
prosperity of nations has made it possible for the repre- 
sentatives of the Peace Societies to prepare for the sub- 
mission of all questions of international differences regard- 
ing pride, finance or territorial limits to some tribunal 
which shall focus the public sentiment of the nations, and 
with the fullest confidence that our Secretary is familiar 
with all the conditions of the problems, knowing him to 
be wise in council, able in argument, we commend his 
judgment and devotion to those with whom he may be 
called to counsel,—and may the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding be with and abide with him and 
them in all their journeyings and deliberations. 


The Secretary responded in appropriate terms, dwell- 
ing chiefly on the unsectarian, non-political and really 
Christian character of the work committed to the Society. 
He was prepared to welcome and co-operate with any and 
all, who seek to abolish that last great obstacle to the 
Kingdom of God—cruel, malevolent, anti-Christian war. 
On motion of Dr. Cornell, the Society adjourned sine 
die. 


Two important gatherings are to be held in Paris during 
the present year at the Mairie of the 6th Arrondissement 
in the ‘*Place St. Sulpice.” The first, which is to be en- 
titled the ‘‘Universal Peace Congress,” will commence on 
June 23, and is expected to last five days. To this Con- 
gress the representatives of Peace Societies in any part 
of the World are invited. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sir Julian Pauncefort was introduced to President 
Harrison by Secretary Blaine, May 3, and made the fol- 
lowing cordial address. 


Mr. President: I have the honor to place in your 
hands a letter from the Queen, my august sovereign, 
accrediting me as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States. In fulfilling this 
pleasing duty I desire to express my sense of the distin- 
guished character and special importance of the mission 
which Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to confide 
to me, and to assure you that no effort shall be wanting 
on wy part worthily to discharge so great a trust. My 
utmost endeavors will be devoted to the object which Her 
Majesty and her people have so much at heart, the main- 
tenance of the relations of peace and friendship which 
happily subsist between Great Britain and the United 
States, and the strengthening, if possible, of the many 
ties which unite those two great English-speaking coun- 
tries, destined to exercise the most beneficial influence for 
the advancement of civilization and the promotion of hap- 
piness throughout the world. I believe that the citizens 
of the United States reciprocate the feelings of amity and 

-will I have expressed. and are animated by the 
most kindly sentiments towards Her Majesty and her 
people. Iam also convinced that in my relations with 
the Government of the great country over which you 
preside I shall meet with that spirit of justice and concil- 
iation for which her statesmen are so eminently distin- 
guished. Such qualities it will ever be my earnest wish 
to emulate, and the circumstance that I enter upon my 
diplomatic functions at the time of the Washington cen- 
tennial, when a national tribute is being offered in this 
country to the greatest of her sons, will ever be associated 
in my memory with the distinguished honor I have had 
this day of being presented to the Chief Magistrate of the 
States. I beg, sir, in conclusion, to offer you the assur- 
ance of my highest respect and esteem. 


THE PRESIDENTS RESPONSE. 


The President replied : 


Mr. Minister: The pleasure I have in receiving from 
your hands the letters whereby Her Britannic Majesty 
accredits you as her Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States is enhanced by the 
earnest assurances of good-will with which you have ac- 
companied their delivery. It is gratifying that Her 
Majesty’s choice of a representative charged with the 
expressions of sincere amity between the two nations has 
fallen upon one whose official station for many years past 
has induced an intimate acquaintance with the relations 
between the United States and the British Empire. Jam 
happy to assure youin return, of no less zealous efforts on 
my part and on the part of those who are associated with 
me in the Government to perpetuate relations of peace and 
friendship between the United States and Great Britain. 
It is especially pleasing to know that you, as the repre- 
sentative of the British people, have been an interested 
and friendly observer of our national commemoration of 
the inauguration of the first President of the republic. 
To yourself, personally, Mr. Minister, I am glad to offer 
the greeting due to your distinguished — and 
eminent qualities. 


IN APIA’S HARBOR. 


On Apia’s harbor God looked down 
Upon the murderous ships of death ; 

The sky was darkened with his frown. 
“Where is the peace I brought ?” He saith. 


“O, Christian States, are ye my sons, 
With your bold flags “ys war unfurled, 

Your naked swords and sbotted guns 
Ready to desolate my world ?” 


There on the reefs the wild seas moan, 
And hurtled from the brazen sky 

Furious burst the dread cyclone, 
For, sorrowing, God had breathed a sigh. 


FAITH. 
P. R. GIFFORD. 


There are two kinds of faith, one a natural faith, which 
belongs to animated nature ‘throughout the universe. 
Faith, the gift of God, which stands in connection with 
saving grace, acts upon and influences the mind. Believers 
in Christ should bear in mind that such is the depth of 
heavenly mysteries that without faith it is impossible to 
please God or to draw water from the wells of salvation. 
Faith, like the bucket in the well, is the receiver to con- 
vey to thirsty souls that which satisfies an immortal thirst. 
In the infancy of animal existence, when the babe is cry- 
ing for something it cannot name—something suited to a 
certain want —without seeming consciousness it reaches out 
for an object—grasping with tiny fingers whatever object 
is in its way, in order to find something to satisfy nature’s 
craving. By instinct itis taught that whatever satisfies is 
worthy of confidence. Thus it is that natural faith may be 
considered coeval with animal existence. Very striking is 
the analogy between the two kinds of faith—that which 
is adapted to a spiritual nature is the gift of God, not to 
be rent asunder from ‘‘the grace of God which bringeth sal- 
vation and hath appeared unto all men.” Scepticism is 
at work and long has been to divide asunder what God 
hath joined together. 

“Faith looks to her home on high, 

_ Hope casts round a cheerful eye, 
Love puts all the terrors by,— 
With gladdening power.” 


Most gladly did I receive fuith as the gift of God when 
Jesus spoke to the ear of my soul, saying, ‘‘I will ; be thou 
clean.” Infected with the leprosy of sin, the cry was 
raised in faith to Him who alone forgives sin. ‘‘If thou 
wilt, thou canst make me clean.”’ At once the agony of 
despair fled, and a song of everlasting praise filled the 
soul, A song both old and new—forever new —unto Him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins in His own 
blood.—Friends’ Review. 

Provipence, R. I. 


The holiest of all holidays 


Are those kept by ourselves, 
In silence and apart— 
The secret anniversaries of the heart. 
A city ager was asked the cause of his poverty. 
oa he, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘*because 


I have preached much without notes.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, 1889. 


We beg to call the attention of all our friends to the 
fact that on Sunday, the 23d of June, and on the four 
following days, an International Congress for the dis- 
cussion of all questions relating to International Arbi- 
tration and Peace will be held at the Trocadero, Paris. 

This Congress has received the formal sanction of the 
French Government, as announced in the Official Gazette ; 
and the President of the Council, Minister for Commerce 
and Industry, and General Commissioner of the Universal 
Exhibition of 1889, has named the following distinguished 
persons as Members of the Organizing Committee :— 
MM. Barodet, Deputy ; Berthelot, Member of the Institute 
of France, and Senator; Couturier, Senator; Destrem 
(Hippolyte), Publicist; Eschenauer, Minister of Re- 
ligion; Fallot, Minister of Religion; Fezandie, Econo- 
mist; Franck (A.), Member of the Institute of France ; 
Gaillard (Jules), Deputy; Madame Griess-Traut ; MM. 
Grunel and Guebin (Louis); Lemonnier (Charles), 
Doctor of Law; Lyonnias, Deputy; Mace (Jean), 
Senator ; Marillier, Doctor in Philosophy ; Mathe (Henri), 
Deputy; Melon (Paul); Morin (Gaston), Publicist; 
Mayet, Municipal Councillor ; Passy (Frederic), Deputy ; 
Siegfried (Jules), Deputy ; Mademoiselle Taxil (Marie), 
Directress of the Technical School for Women; 
Mademoiselle Toussaint (Julie), Secretary of the 
Women’s Professional Education Society. 

The Committee has selected the following officebearers : 
—MM. Frederic Passy, President ; Barodet and Couturier, 
Vice-Presidents; Gaston Morin and Mademoiselle M. 
Taxil, Secretaries. 

The above Committee has issued a letter to friends of 
our cause in all countries, so far as they are knowa to 
them by name. This invitation, however, is to be re- 
garded as one to all persons, both men and women, who 
may be willing to attend the Congress, or to forward 
communications to the same. 

’ Our Committee begs very earnestly to appeal to all 
who may read this notice, and who feel able to take part 
in this very important meeting, to do so. 

This Congress affords a very special opportunity to the 
friends of Peace throughout the world to confer with 
each other on the best means of promoting the sublime 
purpose in view. It can only be promoted by bringing 
to bear upon opinion the combined wisdom of thinkers 
and practical men in all lands. Such a conference should 
have a marked influence upon peoples and rulers alike ; 
and it is not too much to say that every man who has 
any spoken or written word which he may usefully 
contribute lies under an obligation to do so. The greater 
his knowledge of any of the allied questions indicated in 
this programme (which we reprint in this number of 
Concord) the greater his duty to give his best thought. 
Indeed, the value of the Congress and its influence in the 
future must depend greatly on the extent to which men 
of special gifts and attainments will consent to do what 
they can. We have one word more to add. It would be 
a lasting subject of regret to all if on this occasion 
Englishmen were conspicuous by their absence! In our 
opinion this would be most discreditable to our jurists 


and practical statesmen, and public writers on such|_ 


questions. England, as we have often said in these 
columns, occupies in respect to the terrible condition of 
. Europe, great and special advantages, which impose on 
her great and special duties. By her position she is 
marked out as the great Neutral Power, which should 


make her the friend and counsellor of all. Removed 
from many of the dangers and animosities which afflict 
Continental States, she seems chosen by Nature as the 
great conciliator; while her thinkers, teachers, and 
statesmen should be among the foremost to point the way 
to the true conditions of that pax mundi which all men 
pray for, but which still seems so far off.—Concord. 

The Apvocate wishes to heartily concur in the above 
editorial of Concord, and in no spirit of self-laudation to 
add, that what the writer so well says of the position 
and responsibility of Englishmen is still more emphati- 
cally true of America. This may also be said, that while 
England is overburdened politically, socially and morally 
by her great army and navy, the free people of the 
United States labor under no such incubus, and with us 
the prospect of giving peace principles the weight of 
national and governmental influence seems even nearer at 
hand. Our delegates to the International Congress 
represent a country comparatively destitute of armaments, 
whose people are daily more and more embracing the 
principles of peace and a country where the people 
govern. 

We trust there will be a large voluntary representation 
at Paris composed of our ablest men who will spend 
time and put their best thought into a movement of such 
immeasurable significance. 


FLOWERS. 


Wondrous truths and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 
But not less in the bright flowerets under us 

Stands the revelation of His love. 


Everywhere about us they are glowing, 
Some like stars, to tell us oer Een. 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 

Stand like Ruth among the golden corn. | 


And with childish, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand, 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 


—Longfeliow. 


Rev. Asa Mahan, D.D., died at Eastbourne, England, 
April 4th, in his ninetieth year. A native of Vernon, N. 
Y., he graduated at Hamilton College, N. Y., in 1824, 
and pursued his theological studies at Andover. In 
1835, he became President of Oberlin College. He 
served that institution with zeal and ability for fifteen 
years, was subsequently President of Adrian College, 
Mich., which office he resigned in 1871 and sbortly after 
went to England where he has since resided. Dr. Mahan 
was the author of a work on ‘Christian Perfection” 
which made ‘Oberlin theology” a name to conjure with 
in the world of theological polemics, and of several other 
books that attracted attention at the time. He was 
highly esteemed for his sanctity of life. He professed 
Christian perfection. 


God hath my life all planned 
In His best way; 
He holds in His own hand 


Each coming day, 


| 

> | 

\ 4 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


BOSTON, JUNE, 1889. 
R. B. HOWARD, " ‘ ‘ EpIToR 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


In answer to inquiries we will reply that the Apvo- 
caTE will contain our observations, while in Europe, first 
as to peace movements and then as to other social, po- 
litical, religious matters, historical placcs, and such con- 
temporary people and events as may properly find a 
place in published letters or in the ‘‘Diary.” 

New subscribers will be received at any time. The 
payment of one dollar before July 1, 1889, will secure 
~ aan for one year and a half to such —i. e., to 


—Friends of Mr. Francis B. Gilman presented him 
with a purse of $75, on his departure for Paris. 


—The Catalonia, which sailed from Boston with the 
Peace delegation May 11, carried sixty-five cabin pas- 
sengers, twenty-five intermediate and a hundred and fifty 
in the steerage. 


—Address of Secretary Howard is, Baring Brothers, 
London. 


—We are greatly indebted to Mr. C. Nussbaum, of 
Paris, temporarily at the New Church rooms in Boston, for 
a neat translation of ‘‘The New Sympathy of Nations” 
into the French language. 


—Rowland B. Howard and Francis B. Gilman sailed 
on the steamer Catalonia for Queenstown and Liverpool, 
May 11, arriving there May 20. Rev. E.C. Hood and 
Rey. C. C. Creegan sailed on the steamer Cephalonia, May 
18. Samuel Morris, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Richard M. 
Thomas, of Baltimore, are already in Europe. These are 
delegates to the Paris Peace Congress, June 23-28. 


—Correspondence may be addressed to the office in 
Boston as usual. All personal letters will be forwarded 
to the secretary, and all business promptly attended to in 
his absence by Rev. D. Richards. 


—Our former secretary, Rev. H. C. Dunham, is spend- 
ing a few weeks in Boston. We have been rejoiced to 
welcome him to his old place, the Peace Office. 


—The Peace Department of the W. C. T. U. has ex- 
pended over $1000 in its work the past year. Amanda 
Deyo of Oxford, N. Y., and Anna Braithwaite Thomas 
of Baltimore, Md., are its delegates to the Paris Peace 


Congress. 


—All persons who are members of the American Peace 
Society are entitled to speak, vote and hold office in the 
society. This constitutional provision was reaffirmed in 
reply to a question as to the standing of women in the 
society, and it was the unanimous voice of the Executive 
Committee that women are cordially welcome to the work 
and privileges of the society. 


—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, having returned from 
New York and Washington, is now at his country res- 
idence in Brookline for the summer. His reception in 
both cities was marked by repeated courtesies from lead- 
ing citizens. On May 12th, Mr. Winthrop reached the 
ripe age of eighty years, having been born in Boston May 
12, 1809. That he may enjoy continued good health will 
be the wish of the thousands who hold the venerable Bos- 
tonian in the highest esteem.— Boston Journal. 


—England proposes to tax its people in order to furnish 
for the present year $3,000,000 for its army and $105,- 
000,000 for its navy! No wonder Sir John Lubbock, 
President of the London Chamber of Commerce, should 
declare that under such taxation the English cannot possi- 
bly compete in agriculture and manufactures with the 
United States and her own colonies, where taxes are com- 
paratively light. Emigration is again the watchword. 
Seven thousand embarked at Liverpool in less than one 
week in April. 


—Over five hundred persons attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Workman’s Peace Association in London. 
There were speeches, music, a supper and other entertain- 
ments. ‘‘A most enjoyable and encouraging gathering,” 
sq says the Arbitrator. This Society will now merge in 
the new ‘‘Arbitration League.” 

Meetings were held during the year at Birmingham, 
Bristol, Bridgewater, Buckfastleigh, Bradford, Crewe, 
Clydach, Clapham, Darlington, Dartmouth, Evesham, 
Liverpool, Malton, Nantwich, Northampton, Northwich, 
Nottingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Peterborough, Pen- 
clawdd, Sheffield, Scarborough, Sunderland, Sandbach, 
Taunton, Torquay, West Ham, Whitby, Winsford and 
York. All these meetings were addressed by the Secre- 
tary, and the greatly increased interest now taken in the 
movement was made manifest by the presence at these 
meetings, in many instances upon the platform, of 
Mayors, Aldermen, Town Councillors, and Ministers of 
various religious bodies. 


—The Government of Peru has accepted the invitation 
of the American Conference at Washington in November. 
There is little doubt that the other western States of 
South America will follow those on the east coast and 
Peru and be represented. 


THE UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The Congress is to be this year in Paris. The meet- 
ings of the missionaries of good-will will be held June 23- 
27, 1889; and will follow the work of the Universal Peace 
Congress of Paris in 1848. The programme was formu- 
lated at a meeting held at the residence of M. Ch. Lem- 
onnier, the President of the International League of 
Peace and Liberty, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, the President of 
the International Arbitration and Peace Association, pre- 
siding. Amongst those who took part in the proceedings 
were Messrs. F. Passy, Ch. Lemonnier, H. Pratt, Es- 
chenauer, H. Destrem, Conturier, Gaston Morin, Guebin, 
Mesdames Greiss-Trant, Taxily and Toussaint. 

The programme adopted was : 

1. Consideration of International Arbitration under 
all the forms and in all the applications to which the 
principle may be adapted. 
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2. Permanent Treaties of Arbitration between two or 
several peoples. 

3. Application of the principle of neutralization to 
rivers, canals, straits, territories, nations, etc., etc. 

4. International applications of the principle of Fed- 
eration. 

5. The Creation, by the initiative of Peace Societies, 
of Colleges of Arbiters. 

6. The introduction in universities, colleges, and 
schools, of courses of theoretical and practical arbitrage. 

7. Reforms to be effected in international law. 

The fundamental principles of an international 
e. 

9. Generally, study, examination, and discussion of 
the means and measures which may progressively substi- 
tute between nations the juridic state, for that of war or 
truce, and finally render disarmament possible. 

Other related topics will be in order. ‘The papers are 
to be voluntary and brief. A full discussion of each sub- 
ject is to follow. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Sunday, April 7. Heard Rev. Brooke Herford at the 
Arlington Street (Unitarian) Church, Boston, on John 
Bright. It was a clear, comprehensive, eloquent and 
sympathic treatment of Mr. Bright’s career and character. 
Mr. Herford is himself an Englishman and a Lancashire 
man. 


He seemed to me to emphasize rather too little, John 
Bright’s religion. He did not hint as I remember that 
there was any supernatural experience in the noble 
Quaker’s heart. Others who have read his address to 
Sunday-school teachers and heard his reverent quotations 
from the Bible and were aware of his aversion towards the 
impious, have traced his greatness not so much to natural 
traits, like courage, eloquence and genius, but to the divine 
illumination, in which he certainly believed, if he did not 
profess to possess it. One can but regret even his mod- 
erate use of tobacco, and can understand that his political 
falls were not into poverty, obscurity and forgetfulness. 
For he was worth $3,000,000 at least and was always a 
manufacturer employing men and could well bide his time 
for political preferment. But we believe his love of peace 
had a deeper source than sedatives or wealth, or the ability 
to be useful. It was in his Christian faith. 


Monday, April 22. The voters of Massachusetts de- 
clined to-day by a large majority to put prohibition as a 
principle in the State Constitution. They had already re- 
pealed a statute law of the same general nature and there 
was no such universal feeling of danger from intoxicating 
liquors as would lead all good men to adopt so radical a 
measure in order to destroy the making and selling of them. 
Of course those who prosecute or patronize the business 
put forth their strongest efforts to save their property. 
They also wished to do their business without suffering 
from the pecuniary risk and social disgrace that threaten 
all real outlaws. The proposed reform must wait, we 


fear, until intemperance has done greater harm and 
destroyed the character and lives of as many perhaps as 
slavery did in our Civil War. Only when men feel that 
they must, will they put away an evil thing so intrenched 
in the ‘business and bosoms” of mankind. Suffering 1s 
a severe but often a necessary teacher. 


Sunday, April 28. Preached in the morning on ‘‘God’s 
Government of Nations” —Psalms Ixvii. 4. In the even- 
ing, on ‘*The preciousness of human life’”—Luke ix.56. 


In the light of providential safeguards; the Christian 
doctrine of redemption and probation; the dominant 
human instinct, and the extraordinary commandments of 
God; and especially in the light of Our Lord’s healings 
and resurrections and his declarations like that of the 
text,—what shall we say of murders, wars, and suicides? 
If life is not sacred nothing is. A self-murderer commits 
a heinous crime as his last act on earth, by which he cuts 
off his own chance for repentance, and meets judgment 
unprepared. ‘*Thou shalt not kill” is obligatory upon all 
men. It is God’s law against prenatal murder or the 
temptation to destroy a life made burdensome by old age, 
pain, disappointment, shame or poverty. The Creator, 
Preserver and Judge of the world and of souls has re- 
served to Himself to determine when and how life may be 
terminated. Individuals and governments can have no 
power to destroy a thing so precious unless they can show 
a warrant from God. 


Let us review again the arguments for taking life based 
on the laws of war, the penalties for crime and the neces- 
sity of self-defence. The Twentieth Century (Anti- 
poverty newspaper) argues in defence of suicide when in- 
duced by a man’s extreme poverty or a woman’s shame. 
Such an argument condones crime, ignores penalty and 
ministers to idleness and prostitution. Neither poverty 
nor impurity erects an insuperable barrier to repentance. 
Suicide does. 


Tuesday, April 30. One hundred years since George 
Washington became President of the United States! 
Attended divine service at King’s Chapel, Boston. The 
present congregation (Unitarian) has retained the ancient 
form of the edifice which was erected A. D. 1741, on the 
site of one built in 1689. Here Washington worshipped 
with General and Governor Shirley when the former was 
twenty-four years old. He was in the church for 
another purpose after he was President and gave five 
pounds to repair the belfry. The demands of the ex- 
traordinary and very suggestive occasion seemed to me 
adequately met by the prayer of Rev. A. P. Peabody, 
D.D. (one of our officers), and by a noble address on 
the character of Washington by Rev. G. W. Briggs and 
another equally instructive and inspiring. by Rev. Charles 
G. Ames. The praise was full and strong and the whole 
service deeply impressive and exceedingly hopeful. If 
our people will only be what we were admonished, our 
country will be safe, peaceful and enduring. ‘Centennial 
Echoes” will be found in another column. 


Monday, May 6. The annual meeting was held in 
Pilgrim Hall of which an account is given elsewhere. 


Saturday, May 11. Sailed on the Catalonia, a Cunard 
steamer, at 6 a. M., in company with Mr. Francis B. 
Gilman, the auditor of our Society, my schoolmate and 
lifelong friend. Our steamer is one of the smaller 
“Cunarders” and not as swift as some. We hope to 
reach Queenstown in nine days and take a run up to 
Dublin and see a little of Ireland and those friends of 
peace there who have been compelled to stand so much 
alone in past conflicts. Our route will then probably be by 
steamer to. Chester, England. 
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CENTENNIAL ECHOES. 


Hon. Chauncy M. Depew, the New York orator, truly 
said: ‘‘Milton said of Cromwell ‘that war made him 
great, peace greater.’ The superiority of Washington’s 
character and genius was more conspicuous in the forma- 
tion of our government and in putting it on indestructible 
foundations than in leading armies to victory and con- 
quering the independence of his country. 

‘*Steam and electricity have changed the commerce not 
only, they have revolutionized also the Governments of 
the world. They have given to the press its power, and 
brought all races and nationalities into touch and sym- 
pathy. They have tested and are trying the strength of 
all systems to stand the strain and conform to the con- 
ditions which follow the germinating influences of 
American democracy. 

‘The flower of the youth of the nations of Continental 
Europe are conscripted from productive industries and 
drilling in camps. Vast armies stand in battle array 
along the frontiers, and a Kaiser’s whim or a Minister’s 
mistake may precipitate the most destructive war of 
modern times. Both monarchical and republican Gov- 
ernments are seeking safety in the repression and sup- 
pression of opposition and criticism. The volcanic forces 
of democratic aspiration and socialistic revolt are rapidly 
increasing and threaten peace and security. We turn 
from these gathering storms to the British Isles and find 
their people in the throes of a political crisis involving 
the form and substance of their Government, and their 
statesmen fur from confident that the enfranchised and 
unprepared masses will wisely use their power.” 

That the distinguished orator should not have added 
a word on the late insane increase of military power, 
expense and domination is to say the least, strange. 


Rev. G. W. Briggs, D.D., in King’s Chapel, Boston. 


We meet to celebrate the inauguration of Washington 
to-day one hundred years ago. Would to heaven that we 
might inaugurate him again, that we might inaugurate 
his spirit, his devotion, his soul, to reform the coming 
century. How greatly we need him. Undoubtedly there 
are men in high places true to-day as in the past, but 
when I think of the others—alas—how many who gain 
public place by self-seeking, by wiles and fawning, instead 
of being lifted up by the eager choice of an admiring 
people, men who deem office a reward, a price and not a 
trust, men who seem to me worthy of scorn both in their 
methods and their success—how intensely I long that the 
one lesson of this grand life shall be borne into the 
people’s heart. Could we once receive it, could the men 
in high places and the citizens everywhere dedicate them- 
selves to what is true statesmanship and true citizenship 
in this land of ours, this land which is based upon the 
thought that humanity rightly unfolded and truly esti- 
mated is capable of self-government, requiring the 
statesman and the citizen alike to give themselves to the 
work of lifting up humanity till it is worthy of the boon 
of liberty—could we ence dedicate ourselves to that we 
should be a Commonwealth of which the Pilgrim dreamed 
when he crossed the sea, a Commonwealth that should 
realize our most enthusiastic and daring hope. 


From the Prayer of Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., New York. 
O Thou, who hast made of one blood all nations of 


art ever the author of peace and lover of concord, re- 
member in Thy mercy all kindreds of mankind, with them 
that have office and rule among them. Thou art lifting 
the gates and opening the doors between the peoples, 
that the King of Glory may come in. Before the bright- 
ness of Thy benign light cause confusion and darkness 
to flee away. For oppression give freedom; for anxiety 
and fear give glad expectation; and in place of enmity, 
jealousy and strife, establish the nations in the quietness 
of confidence and the fellowship of love, till the peace of 
the world shall flow like a river and its righteousness as 
the waves of the sea. 


President Harrison. 


Washington seemed to come to the discharge of the 
duties of his high place impressed with a sense of his 
unfamiliarity with these new calls upon him, modestly 
doubtful of his own ability and trusting implicitly in the 
sustaining helpfulness and grace of that God who rules the 
world, presides in the councils of nations, and is able to 


supply every human demand. 
Rev. C. A. Dickinson of Boston. 


De Tocqueville says, ‘‘Despotism may govern without 
faith, but liberty never.”” A self-governing nation im- 
plies an aggregate of self-governed people. Self-govern- 
ment in the individual implies God first and self second. 
Our fathers solved the dark problem of self-government 
by placing at two angles of the triangle the town house 
and the school and at the apex the meeting house. It is 
only when the lines between these angles become well- 
trodden and familiar paths under the feet of our citizens 
that we can demonstrate to the world the success of a 
free govern ment. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells thus kindly responds to elec- 
tion to membership and office in the American Peace 
Society : 

‘I am very grateful for the honor conferred upon me 
by the American Peace Society, and, if I can in any way 
serve its interests, I shall rejoice. I accept, therefore, the 
position to which you have so generously elected me, and 
hope I may be found useful.” 

Boston, May, 1889. 


Among the kind sentiments expressed by lady friends 
of our work, in view of the foreign trip, none were more 
grateful than the following : 

‘*May you have a pleasant and refreshing voyage, and 
meet with all desirable success and be able to further some 
grand results.” 

Leicester, Mass., May, 1889. 


From Hon. Charles A. Hill, M.C. 


“Tam heartily in sympathy with the objects of the 
Peace Conference in Paris as stated in the circular letter 
addressed to me, and should be glad to attend, but that 
hardly seems possible at present.” 

Joutet, 


Thank you for your most interesting paper, ‘“‘The New 
Sympathy of the Nations.” Ihave read it with a great 


men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth, appointing 
their times and the bounds of their habitation, and who 


deal of interest, and find it worthy both of yourself and 
the theme.—S. I. Kimball, Washington, D. C. 
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I am heartily in sympathy with the work of the Ameri- 
mg Peace Society.—Lyman Abbott, D. D., Brooklyn, 
¥. 


T have an interest and firm belief in the absolute require- 
ments and binding force of peace as one of those long 
cherished and important doctrines and precepts of the 
Christian Dispensation.—George Foster, Westerly, R. I. 


May such good manifestly flow from the Paris Congress, 
and all the participants be preserved in the wisdom that 
is from above, in all their deliberations and conclusions. 
—Philip C. Garrett, Fairfield, Logan, Philadelphia. 


I cannot refrain from emphasizing more fully my deep 
appreciation of that most admirable address on ‘‘ The New 
Sympathy of Nations,” and hope you will circulate it 
thoroughly both here and in the old world. Nvthing could 
be more timely or more completely in accord with true 
amity between all nations the world over.—P. McGrath, 


Quincy, Mass. 


I am in cordial sympathy with the principles and work 
of the American Peace Society.—H. B. Chamberlin, 
Denver, Col. 


A strong point with the multitude is the cost of war and 
the consequent taxation. We should drive that home 
every time. Waste of money when so much is needed for 
every good Christian enterprise at home and abroad, is 
not only folly, it is criminal.—C. H. H., Palatka, Fla. 


Hope the subscribers I have obtained may do some good. 
The work of change in the heart or mind and amongst the 
children of men for the better, is for the most part gradual 
and largely through instrumental means (all of God). 
So I am hopeful to persevere and labor, that as the king- 
dom of God comes to be received and set up within, in 
men’s hearts by the Spirit of God and of Christ, the mil- 
lennium state may be advanced—love to God, peace on 
earth and good-will to men, prevail to God’s glory.— 
Thomas Lamborn, Yates Centre, Kan. : 


HOW A PEACE WOMAN SUFFERED FROM WAR. 


An aged widow writing from the South mentions the 
kindness of John B. Crenshaw to her son in a Richmond 
hospital during the civil war. He died there. She had 
three sons when that war commenced. Another was con- 
scripted and imprisoned in Castle Thunder and suffered 
from insufficient food and clothing. He is now living. 
The third went North to escape the fate of his brothers 
and died of consumption. This bereaved wife and mother 
touchingly adds, ‘‘I often feel thankful that I have been 
worthy to bear trouble to the praise of Him who ruleth 
wind and waves. She signs herself ‘‘A friend to’ peace 
ever, of war never!” 


THE SIX-SHOOTER. 


An effort is being made in the South Carolina Legis- 
lature to modify the law against carrying pistols. Of 
one thing we feel assured, the beneficial results of the law 
since it has been in force have been so great, and the 
sentiment in favor of the prohibition has grown so strong, 
that the time will never cume when it can be re 


TO GEORGE WASHINGTON, APRIL 30, 1889. 


ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


“WASHINGTON is in the clear, upper sky.” 
Daniel Webster's on Adams and J 


efferson ) 
—the key to the character and career of Washington.’’ 
(Rev. ug 3 at Pohick Church, Virginia, 1886.) 
“Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of celestial tire 
—Conscience.” 


(Rule from the Oopy-book of Washington when a Schoolboy. 


Tilustrious names in each successive age, 
Vying in valor, virtue, wisdom, power, 
One with another on the historic page, 
Have won the homage of the little hour 
Which they adorned, and will be cherished still 
By grateful hearts till time shall be no more:— 
But, peerless and supreme, thy name shall fill 
A place apart, where others may not soar, 
In ‘*the clear, upper sky,’”’ beyond all reach 
Or rivalry ; where, not for us alone 
But for all realms and races, it shall teach 
The grandest lesson History hath known,— 
Of conscience, truth, religious faith and awe, 
Leading the march of Liberty and Law! 


Yes, century after century may roll, 

And bury in oblivion many a name 

Which now inspires the lip or stirs the soul, 

Giving brave promise of an endless fame;— 

Yet still the struggling nations from afar, 

And all in every age who would be free, 

Shall hail thy great example as the star 

To guide and cheer their way to Liberty :— 

A star which ever marks, with ray serene, 

The path of one who, from his earliest youth, 

Renounced all selfish aims, whose hands were clean, 

Whose heart was pure, who never swerved from truth; 
To serve his country and his God content, 
Leaving our UNron as his monument! 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


The committee of the Senate, headed by Mr. Hoar, 
which is about to begin its study of the subject of our 
relations with Canada is charged with a task of far more 
vital importance than that which has been undertaken by 
the Samoan Commissioners now in conference at Berlin. 
It is easy to see our way clear to a solution of the Samoan 
difficulty. It ix considerably more difficult to forecast the 
outcome of such an investigation as that which the Senate 
committee is soon to engage in, or to suggest a satisfac- 
tory basis of settling our perennial differences with the 
Government at Ottawa. But how to do this without 
unduly disturbing the intimate trade relations which have 
grown up between the people of the United States and the 
Dominion isa delicate matter. We do not want to punish 
Canadians engaged in business transactions with this 
country, nor do we want to punish our own people. It 
was never intended that Americans and Canadians should 
live together other than in peace and harmony. Under 
ordinary conditions the republic and the Dominion can 
get along very well side by side. 

(Condensed from an editorial from the Boston Journal.) 


No liquor has been sold for forty years in the town of 
Bessbrook, Ire., where John G. Richardson employs three 
thousand people in the manufacture of Irish linen, and as 


.|a result there is neither policeman, prison, pawnshop nor 
pauper in the town. 
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ARMAMENTS OR ARBITRATION. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


At the annual general meeting of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, on March 2Ist, the President, Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P., uttered the following significant 
words : 

‘‘The extraordinary increase in the armaments of the 
great European Powers had naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of the mercantile community here. There was a 
widely-spread feeling that we must be prepared not for 
attack but for defence. (Hear, hear.) The naval 
strength which it might be requisite to maintain depended, 
of course, on the duties which the Navy had to perform, 
and therefore on the position of eur mercantile marine in 
case of war. They would remember that, after the 
Crimean war, a conference was held at Paris, at which 
it was proposed—(1) that the flag should cover the goods ; 
(2) that privateering should be abolished; and (3) that 
private ships should be free from capture and seizure. 
To the first two we agreed, but we declined to accede to 
the third, the consequence of which was that the United 
States refused to concur in the arrangement, though they 
would have done so if we had agreed to make private ships 
free from capture and seizure. The present situation 
seemed to the council to be one fraught with great peril to 
our mercantile marine. In the first place we were com- 
mitted, while some other countries, such as the United 
States, had their hands still free. He did not know 
whether he could do better than quote a few lines from 
the last work of one of the greatest of our international 
lawyers—Sir Henry Maine—who said that : 

‘*‘Our situation is one of unexampled danger. 
Some part of the supplies which are a matter of life and 
death might be brought to us as neutral cargo with less 
difficulty than before the Declaration of Paris was signed, 
but a nation still permitted to employ privateers can in- 
terrupt and endanger our supplies at a great number of 
points, and so can any great nation with a maritime force 
of which any material portion can be detached for pre- 
datory cruising. It seems, then, that the proposal of the 
American Government to give up privateers on condition 
of exempting all private property from capture might well 
be made by some very strong friend of Great Britain. If 
universally adopted it would save our food and it would 
save the commodities which are the price of our food from 
their most formidable enemies.’ 

‘*The questiou whether food could be regarded as con- 
traband of war in case of a conflict was certainly one of 
vital importance to this country. But apart from that, 
the council were of opinion that it would be most important 
for our shipping interests that private vessels should be 
made free from capture aud seizure at sea. Unless this 
were done, our Navy, even with the proposed additions, 
would be unable to protect ourshipping. They knew how 
two or three cruisers destroyed the American mercantile 
marine during the War of Secession, and in case of war 
ours would be liable to the same fate, being crushed, not 
necessarily by the actual capture, but by the rate of in- 
surance which they would have to pay. On the other 
hand, if ships were not liable to capture, our Navy would 
be free for the defence of our coasts. More than one- 
half of the whole amount of vessels on the ocean belonged 
to this country, and we had, in fact, at present, every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain. Our refusal to adopt 


the course suggested by other countries with referenee to 
private property at sea was, in his humble judgment, one 
of the greatest mistakes which had been made in the 
foreign policy of this country for many years past. The 
excessive burden imposed upon the people of Europe by their 
gigantic military armaments was becoming so serious us to 
be almost intolerable, and would render any competition 
with America, the British Colonies, and other less highly 
taxed communities more and more difficult. Arbitration 
had been successfully adopted tn some cases, even though a 
special tribunal had had to be created for each case—a 
course to which there were manifest drawbacks. He could 
not but think that the time had come when statesmen should 
consider the advisability of establishing a permanent inter- 
national court of arbitration to which any disputes might 
be submitted. This would, at any rate, give time and 
opportunity for reflection, and obviate the fear of sudden 
attack. (Hear, hear.)” 


THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN DEAD. 
T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


They shall beat their swords into ploughshares.—Isaiah ii: 4. 


This is a prophecy of the day when agriculture shall 
triumph over war, corn tassels over battle plumes, 
wheat sacks over ammunition wagons, scythes over 
swords, and cottages over batteries. I suppose you have 
all heard what the musicians call the ‘‘Anvil Chorus.” 
There is not much music in the beating of one hammer ; 
but when in the great National Peace Jubilee some years 
ago in Boston, there were ten thousand trained voices and 
a great multitude of brazen instruments, and the booming 
of cannon, there were hundreds of hammers that came 
down on anvils, making a music that moved the whole au- 
dience to wildest vociferations. But what was that scene 
compared with the day in which the keen sword and the 
glittering scimeters of all nations shall go into the 
blacksmith shops and the foundries for reconstruction, 
and after being heated in the blaze shall be brought out 
on the anvils, and all the hammers of mechanism, clear 
around the world, uplifted and down-swung, in the 
name of God ‘‘shall beat the swords into ploughshares” ’ 
Oh, that will be the ‘‘anvil chorus” of the ages. There 
does not, however, seem to be any prospect of immediate 
fulfilment of this prophecy. While I speak all Europe 
seems in opposition to the prophecy of the text, and they 
are beating their ploughshares into swords. 

I have thought, that on that week when garlands are to 
be put upon the graves of the Northern and Southern sol- 
diers, and when we naturally refer to the suffering and 
the bereavement of our awful civil war, it would be well if 
I tried to set you against the curse of war which has 
afflicted all nations. I know there are those who inti- 
mate that blood-letting is healthful for nations, and that 
nothing but the lancet can keep them from plethora, and 
that frequent wars are necessary in order to kill off the 
useless and bad population of the earth. That heathen- 
ish idea is utterly loathsome to me, especially when I 
remember that war is indiscriminate, and takes down 
the good as well as the bad. Then I think that the time 
has come when Christian nations ought to substitute arbi- 
tration and treaty in the place of wholesale massacre. A 
Turk in the city of Jerusalem said to a Christian mission- 
ary. ‘‘Why do you come here to Jerusalem?” ‘*Why,” 
said the missionary, ‘‘I am to preach peace!” ‘Peace 
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indeed!” sneered the Turk. Then he took the mission- 
ary to a window, and pointed out to Mount Calvary and 
said: ‘*There is the mountain on which your Lord died 
to purchase peace for the world, and yet we Mohamme- 
dans on that very mount have had to interfere to keep 
Christians trom killing each other. Peace indeed!” 

A glance at isolated facts will show the waste, the 
desolation, the suffering, the extermination of war. 
When Napoleon’s army marched up towards Moscow, 
they burned every house for one hundred and fifty miles. 
Our Revolutionary war cost the English government six 
hundred and eighty millions of dollars. The wars grow- 
ing out of the French Revolution cost England three 
thousand millions of dollars. Christendom, or, as I might 
mispronounce it, in order to make the fact more appalling, 
Christ-end-um, has paid in twenty-two years, fifteen 
thousand million dollars for battle and killed two million 
of men. The exorbitant, and exhausting taxes of Great 
Britain and the United States are for the most part re- 
sultant from conflic'. When we complain about our taxes 
we charge the fault upon this administration or upon that 
administration, upon this line of policy or upon that line 
of policy ; but it is a simple fact that to-day, we are pay- 
ing for the shot and the shell, and the ambulances, and 
the cavalry horses and the batteries, and the exploded 
fortresses, and the broken bones, and the digging of the 
grave trenches, and the pensions for four years of mutual 
destruction. 

Edmund Burke estimated that the nations of this world 
had expended thirty-five thousand million dollars in war , 
but he did his ciphering before our great American and 
European wars occurred. He never dreamed that in this 
land, in the latter part of this century, in four years, we 
should spend in battle, three thousand million dollars. 
But what is all the waste of treasure when compared with 
the waste of human life? The story is appalling beyond 
everything, In one battle under Julius Cesar, four hun- 
dred thousand fell. Under Xerxes in one campaign five 
million were slain. Under Genghis Khan at Herat, one 
million six hundred thousand wereslain. At Nishar, one 
million seven hundred and forty-seven thousand were 
slain; at the siege of Ostend, one hundred and twenty 
thousand; at Acre three hundred thousand ; at the siege 
of Troy, one million eight hundred and sixteen thousand 
fell. The Tartar and African wars cost one hundred and 
eighty million lives; the wars against the Turks and the 
Saracens cost one hundred and eighty million. Added to 
all these, the million who fell in our own conflict. It 
might seem to some a small addition, but a vast addition 
it seems to us, because it comes so near our own hearts. 
Then take the fact that thirty-five times the present popu- 
lation of the earth have fallen in battle. Looking on 
these things, am I not right in charging you, O Christian 
men and women, to pray every day of your lives that the 
Lord will hasten the day spoken of in my text, when 
the swords of battle suall become the ploughshares of 
agriculture. Enough the tears, enough the blood, enough 
the bereavement, enough the martyrdom. 


‘*Here, waiter! what kind of pie do you call this?’ 

‘Apple pie, sir.” 

‘But there is nothing in it.” 

‘*Beg pardon, sir, but we use evaporated apples in all 
our pies.” 


THE ARBITRATION CAUSE. 
Tune :—‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” 
Come, brother, reach me forth thy hand, 
And take my hand in thine, 

One bond hath made our hearts akin, 
And shall our lives entwine. 

This bond creates in fellow-men 
Not strife nor enmity, 

But high and low, and rich and poor, 
One grand fraternity. 


CHORUS. 
Then while we work and while we eat, 
And while we seek repose, 
Our hope, our strength, our life shall be 
The Arbitration cause. 


The ‘‘milk and honey” of the land 
Is labor’s own reward. 

And Nature offers gifts to men 
Who Nature’s laws regard. 

Her voice everything 
Essential, Unity; 

In doubtful things, full Liberty. 
Tn all things, Charity . 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mr. Benjamin Chase of Auburn, N. H., a well-known 
historical writer, died May 3. He was born on July 7, 
1799, in that portion of Chester now the town of Auburn. 
He was in former yearsa millwright. In 1869 he published 
a voluminous illustrated history of over 700 pages of the 
old town of Chester, which proved an exceedingly valu- 
able addition to local history in New Hampshire. He was 
one of the most active of the early abolitionists of his 
State, and in 1835 was chosen Treasurer of an anti-slavery 
society which he had helped to organize in Chester, and 
was one of those who guaranteed the expense of the pub- 
lication of the Herald of Freedom at Concord. The 
deceased had been an officer in the Presbyterian Church, 
and was deeply interested in the work of public educati n. 

Mr. Chase was a member of the American Peace Society 
and a correspondent of the Apvocate. He recently pur- 
chased ard presented a number of our publications to the 
Auburn — Library to inform the young of our history 
and work. 


INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


The British Government propose $13,000,000 the 
present year to protect England from invasion. Where is 
the enemy who is to invade us? Russia, Austria, Ger- 
many, Italy are equally impossible invaders. The only 
possible invader is France, and so the alarmists make the 
most of her. 

Well let us turn our attention to France. What possi- 
ble cause of quarrel have we with her? The most ingen- 
ious alarmist would fail to find one in any quarter of the 
world, with the possible exception of Egypt. But poli- 
tieians of all parties in England are heartily sick of Egypt 
and our occupation of that country is rapidly drawing to 
a close. Our troops in occupation have been much re- 
duced in number, but — still cost us more than a quarter 
of a million a year, and we get nothing for our money. 
All sensible politicians will be glad when the last soldier 
is withdrawn, and our experience in that direction has 
been so bitter that no nation would be so foolish as to 
want to begin where we left off.—The Arbitrator (London). 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
JOHN @. WHITTIER. 


The sword was sheathed: in April’s sun 

Lay green the fields by Freedom won ; 
And severed sections, weary of debates, 
Joined hands at last and were United States, 


O City ete the Sea! 

How proud the day that dawned on thee, 
When the new era, long desired, ~~. 
And, in its need, the hour had found the man! 


One thought the cannon salvos spoke ; 
The resonant bell-tower’s vibrant stroke, 
The voiceful streets, the plaudit-echoing halls, 


And prayer and hymn borne heavenward from St. Paul’s! 


How felt the land in every part 

The strong throb of a nation’s heart, 
As its great leader gave, with reverent awe, 
His pledge to Union, Liberty and Law! 


That pledge the heavens above him heard, 
That vow the sleep of centuries stirred; 
In world-wide wonder listening peoples bent 
Their gaze on Freedom’s great experiment. 


Could it succeed? Of honor sold 
And hopes deceived ali history told. 


Above the wrecks that strewed the mournful past, 


Was the long dream of ages true at last? 


Thank God! the people’s choice was just, 
The one man equal to his trust, 
Wise beyond lore, and without weakness ’ 
Calm in the strength of flawless rectitude 


His rule of justice, order, peace 
Made possible the world’s release ; 


Taught Prince aud serf that power is but a trust, 


And rule, alone, which serves the ruled, is just; 


That Freedom generous is, but strong 

In hate of hcl aan selfish wrong, 
Pretence that turns her holy truths to lies, 
And lawless licence masking in her 


Land of his love! with one glad voice 
Let thy great sisterhood rejoice; 
A centary’s suns o’er thee have risen and set, 
And, God be praised, we are one nation yet. 


And still, we trust, the years to be 

Shall prove his hope was destiny, 
Leaving our flag with all its added stars 
Unrent by faction and unstained by wars! 


Lo! where with patient toil he nursed 

And trained the new-set plant at first, 
The widening branches of a stately tree 
Stretch from the sunrise to the sunset sea. 


And in its broad and sheltering shade, 
Sitting with none to make afraid, 
Were we now silent, through each mighty limb, 


The winds of heaven would sing the of him. 


Our first and best !—his ashes lie 
Beneath his own Virginian sky. 
Forgive, forget, O true and just and brave, 
The storia that swept above thy sacred grave! 


For, ever in the awful strife 
And dark hours of the nation’s life, 


oe the fierce tumult pierced his warning word, 
Their father’s voice his erring children heard! 


The change for which he prayed and sought 
In that sharp agony was wrought ; 

No partial interest draws its alien line 

’Twixt North and South, the cypress and the pine! 


One people now, all doubt beyond, 

His name shall be our Union-bond ; 
We lift our hands to Heaven, and here and now, 
Take on our lips the old Cent-nnial vow. 


For rule and trust must needs be ours; 
Chooser and chosen both are powers 
a in service as in rights; the claim 
Of Duty rests on each and all the same. . 


Then let the sovereign millions, where 
Our banner floats in sun and air, 
From the warm palm-lands to Alaska’s cold, 
Repeat with us the pledge a century old! 
Oak Knott, Danvers, Mass. 


THE PARIS PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE. 


The Conference of the Representatives of the World’s 
National Parliaments and Congresses, whose special 
object will be to promote and perpetuate Peace by urging 
Treaties of Arbitration between America, Great Britain, 
France and other cvuntries, will meet at the Mairie 
above mentioned, on the 29th and 30th of June. Several 
favorable replies have already been received from Mem- 
bers of the Italian, Austrian, German, Swiss, Belgian and 
Danish Parliaments. This conference is being convened 
by the joint Committee of French and British Members of 
Parliament, who were charged with that duty at the pre- 
liminary Conference which was held in Paris on the 31st 
of last October. M. Frederic Passy, Deputy, is acti 
as Secretary for the French Deputies, and Mr.W. Randa 
Cremer, M.P., for the British Members. The latter gen- 
tleman well says: 

‘‘To gather together the representatives of the people 
to devise the best means of settling disputes by Arbitra- 
tion, is a new departure in the great work we have 
undertaken. The task isa difficult one but we are san- 
guine of its ultimate success. Emperors and Kings meet, 
and the worid—the old world—watches their movements, 
and waits with bated breath for their utterances. These 
potentatés have no mandate from the people, yet they 
decide great issues in which the people are vitally affected. 
We may be too hopeful, but we believe thai these Inter- 
national Conferences of men whe have been chosen by the 
people to look after their best interests, will, if rightl 
managed, gather around them a force and influence whi 
will make for peace.” 


‘Two important conferences, one at Rome and the other 
at Madrid, were held in April to consider the best way 
of pressing forward the International Arbitration move- 
ment. The Conference held at Rome consisted of 
representatives from all parts of Italy ; but the conveners 


of the conference at Madrid hoped to have present rep- 
resentatives from other countries as well as from Spanish 
societies. 
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A VOICE FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
REV. TITUS COAN. 
(Continued from last number.) 


Not till then will men behold that spectacle of peerless 
glory, ‘ the New Jerusalem coming down from God out of 
heaven.” Not till then will “ the Tabernacle of God ’’ be 
fully established ‘with men.” For this blessed consum- 
mation we will long and pray and work, waiting patiently 
on the Lord, ‘‘ as the husbandman waits for the precious 
fruits of the earth.” 

I hail with joy every beam of light which rises in our 
social, civil, political, literary, commercial, international 
and ecclesiastical horizon on this subject, for all these 
elements of society must harmonize, and be consecrated 
to truth and light and love, before the world can enjoy 
true peace. It is a work of time, but a work, never- 
theless—a good work, a great work, and a glorious work 
—and though the controlling power and the directing 
skill are of God, yet He kindly offers every willing mind a 
part in the enterprise and in the reward. ‘*We are 
laborers together with God.” Blessed is the man, the 
woman, the chi!7, however feeble and obscure, who gives 
a faithful heart and a helping hand to the work. ; 

As in the vast and mysterious laboratory of the physi- 
cal universe, God is analyzing, combining and centralizing 
all elements, all forces, all changes; bringing order out 
of apparent confusion, and shining worlds out of 
chaotic darkness; so, in the moral universe, his unseen 
hand is ever busy, controlling all spiritual dynamics, 
evolving good out of evil, light out of darkness, allegiance 
out of rebellion, love out of hatred, peace out of war, 
and life out of death. Above the clouds, the darkness 
and tempest, above the ruin and wreck of wars, of intem- 

rance, of selfishness, of oppression, of brutality, above 
the awful darkness and superstition of our race, above 
the seething and surging of human passions, and above all 
the mad elements of fallen natures, Jehovah speaks ina 
voice which reassures his toiling, weeping, fainting ser- 
vants, amidst the din and conflict of earth, and which 
awakes echoing shouts of transport on all the heavenly 


hills : 
‘¢ BEHOLD I MAKE ALL THINGS NEW. 


e, then, beloved brother; take courage, all 
Let the children of Zion be joyful in 
their King.” Puton the ‘‘ Breastplate of Righteousness ” 
and the ‘Helmet of Salvation ;” grasp the nn Shield of 
Faith,” and draw the ‘“‘Sword of the Spirit.” These 
weapons are not carnal, but they are ‘‘ mighty-through 
OMe preach no war gospel to the Hawaiians. No war 
of nations, of races or of sects, and God has honored the 
‘‘ gospel of peace” and truth. We have enjoyed pro- 
found peace in this once savage and blood-soaked land 
for fifty years. Professed Christian ships and Christian 
fighters have often come here to draw our fire, and they 
have drawn it to their discomfiture and shame. When 
they threatened, we prayed. When they drew their 
flashing sabres, we unsheathed ‘‘the sword of the 
Spirit.” When they ‘‘cleared decks for action,” re- 
moved tempions loaded with infernal missiles, and lighted 
the Plutonic match, we opened the batteries of the Law 
and Gospel upon them, and discharged park after park of 
heaven’s bigh artillery. Thus, and thus only, have the 
batteries, of our foes been silenced, and the ‘‘ Prince of 
Peace,” the great ‘Captain of our salvation,” has slain 


his enemies ‘‘ with the sword of his mouth.” While the 
vast armies of enlightened and boasting Christian nations 
are rolling and raging like ocean waves under the lashings 
and howlings of the tempest, and while they are soaking 
the earth with human gore, and causing it to tremble 
under their infernal charges, and toss up its awful wails 
of anguish and terror to the heavens, we are permitted to 
sit in peace under our vines and fig-trees, with ‘‘ none to 
make us afraid.” 

If Christian nations will let us alone, or if they will come 
to us only ‘* in the fulness of the blessings of the gospel of 
peace,”’ these islands will ‘‘ learn war no more,” and never 
again will ** violence be heard in our land, or wasting or de- 
struction be seen within our borders.” ‘ Peace and good 
will” constitute the very essence of the gospel, and when 
men love and practise the right, there will be true peace. 
Hitherto, ‘‘ the nations have been mad!” and that mad- 
ness has infected and paralyzed the churches. But the 
day is breaking. The long, sad, dreary night of selfish 
ambition, of cruel hate and revenge, is passing slowly 
away, and the glorious sun of righteousness, so long 
obscured by the clouds and hustling storms of human 
passions, is coming forth from the darkness of ages to 
‘* shine more and more unto the perfect day.” 

I do long to see the whole church arise and shine in the 
light of God. I long to see all her ministers “ put on the 
armor of light,” and all her members walking “as chil- 
dren of light.”” And I long to see all who love peace, 
give of the silver and gold, which God says “‘ are mine,” to 
help this blessed heaven-born work. 

When Christians will give one-tenth, or one-hundredth, 
of what they give to support the cruel and diabolical art 
of war, for the cause of peace, that blessed angel will 
again come forth from heaven on joyful wings, and pro- 
claim, amidst the acclamations of countless hosts of earth 
and heaven, that, ‘‘ peace on earth” is an accomplished 
fact. God of eternal love, hasten it. 

I long to see all the children of our Sabbath-schools 
throughout Christendom instructed in the principles of 
peace, and thoroughly permeated with this radical gospei 
doctrine. I fear that this kind of teaching is, in many 
cases, too much neglected, if not, in some schools, 
ignored ; and, instead, a national vanity, and a false 
patriotism inculcated. 

It is a sad and painful sight to witness the giddy enthu- 
siasm of many children in view of the gilded trappings and 
glittering show of military glory. Did holy or fallen angels 
first deck and paint a military review? And who are 
those who attempt to throw glinting light over a battle- 
field, while they throw a mantel over all that is ghastly 
and infernal? O, that art would cease to paint in false 
colors, and the limner dip his pencil only in the light of 
heaven. 

Will true photography lie? Will truth beguile? Will 
tight conceal, or will it kill darkness? 

Give your young ANGEL a trumpet. Write Peace and 
Love on his golden wings, and send him forth into all the 
churches and Sabbath-schools of the land. Send him 
over the broad continents, over the towering mountains, 
and over the billowy ocean. We will hail him with de- 
light ; we will listen to his mellow notes, and we will raise 
the old, old chorus of the skies, ‘‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good will to men.” 

Enclosed please find draft of one hundred dollars for 
the American Peace Society. 


Republished at the request of Rev. H. Halsey. 
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A CENTURY HYMN. 
8. F. SMITH, D.D. 
Strengthened and trained by toil and tears, 
Born of the bold, the brave and free, 
A nation, with its hundred years, 
Its tributes bring, O Lord, to Thee. 


What blessings from Thy sovereign hand, 
What trials has the century brought, 

How has this free and glorious land? 
Been loved, defended, led and taught. 


Our cautious feet, by night, by day, 
Slowly the upward path have trod; 

God was our light and God our stay 
In flood and fire, in grief and blood. 


So the brave oak, in calm and storm, 
Spreads its strong roots and boughs abroad, 
Grows grand in grace and stalwart form, 
Honored of men and loved of God. 


The century ends, our hosts in peace 
Hold the broad land from sea to sea, 

And every tongue, and every breeze 
Swells the sweet anthem of the free. 


Still may the banner of Thy love 
O’er all our land in glory rest, 
Our heaven prove 
And make the coming centuries blest. 


Our joyful hosts to-day 

Their grateful tribute pay, 
Happy and free; 

After our toils and fears, 

After our blood and tears, 

Strong with our hundred years, 
Oo , to Thee. 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 


Henry M. Stanley’s real name is John Rowlands. 
Stanley was born in Wales, near the little town of Den- 
bigh, and his parents were so poor that when he was about 
three years old he was sent to the poorhouse of St. Asaph 
to be brought up and educated. When he was thirteen 
years old he was turned loose to take care of himself. 
Young though he was, he was ambitious and well informed. 
As a lad, he taught school in the village of Mold, Flint- 
shire, North Wales. He made his way to Liverpool, 
England, when he was about fourteen years of age, and 
there he shipped as cabin boy on board a sailing vessel 
bound to New Orleaus, in the promised land to which so 
many British youths turn their eyes. In New Orleans he 
fell in with a kindly merchant, a Mr. Stanley, who adopted 
him and gave him his name; for our young hero’s real 
name was John Rowlands, and he was not Stanley until 
he became an American, as you sce. Mr. Stanley died 
before Henry came of age, leaving no will, and the lad 
was again left to shift for himself. Young Stanley lived 
in New Orleans until 1861, when he was twenty-one years 
old, having been born in 1840. Then the great Civil 
War broke. out, and Stanley went into the Confederate 


Army. 

After the war he became a newspaper correspondent. 
He was sent to Africa to find Livingstone by the New 
York Herald. He is now employed by the King of Bel- 


gium to explore Africa. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND AMERICA. 


Mr. Gladstone is evidently getting ready to core to this 
country. In an interview just reported he makes use of 
numerous expressions which indicate how pleased he would 
be to visit the United States, and although he hints that 
such a visit is not probable on account of his age, he 
would not be hindered by such a consideration. The 
journey could be made with much less fatigue than his 
recent trip to Italy, in which he scrambled over all the 
mountains in the Southern Provinces, and engaged in po- 
litical controversies and wrote dozens of important letters 
daily. Mr. Gladstone says, in the interview mentioned 
above, that he feels an abiding gratitude to the American 
people. ‘*They have been,” he says, ‘‘exceedingly kind 
to me; kinder than I deserve. At the time of their great 
war [ gave utterance to opinions which, considering my 
connection with the Ministry of the day, had better have 
been left unsaid. But they forget, and have forgiven.” 

Mr. Gladstone ought to know that all liberal Americans 
praise and venerate him because he has the courage to 
grow with the age, because he is willing to confess an 
error of judgment and to try for the reparation of a wrong. 
In view of his recent splendid services for the cause of 
local self-government and general freedom, this nation 
recognizes him as the greatest Englishman of his time, 
and would be glad to welcome him to these shores. Let 
him come, and he would have such a reception as would 
be accorded to no other foreigner living. ‘I am almost 
daily receiving tokens of the warm-heartedness of the 
American people,” he says; ‘‘and I should like to look 
them face to face in their own country.” Let him come, 
and the sooner the better.—Boston Journal. 


POOR ITALY. 


Italy has relatively the heaviest debt in the world. 
While the debt of Germany is 14 per cent. in relation to 
revenue, of England 26 per cent., and of Russia 35 per 
cent., that of Italy is 38 per cent. The growth of in- 
debtedness during the years between 1861 and 1886 was 
phenomenal, the public debt alone rising from about 
£120,000,000 to £520,000,000. Besides this, there is an 
interest-bearing mortgage debt of £310,360,000, a com- 
munal debt of £35,320,000 and a provincial debt of 
£6,880,000, the whole showing the enormous total of 
£872,560,000. This involves a yearly charge of some- 
thing like £38,000,000 for interest, a crushing burden for 
a country so unprosperous financially as Italy. A dis- 
couraging feature in the case is the fact that revenue is 
diminishing rather than increasing. And all this the fruits 
of wars in the past, and those expected in the future. 


THE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION. 


The following resolution is now pending in the United 
States Congress : 

‘‘Resolved, by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That the President be, and is hereby, 
requested to invite, from time to time as fit occasions may 
arise, negotiations with any Government with which the 
United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to 
the end that any differences or disputes arising between 
the two Governments which cannot be adjusted by dip- 
lomatic agency may be referred to arbitration and be 


! peaceably adjusted by such means.” 
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THE POLITICAL PARTY OF PEACE. 


In 1816, three-quarters of a century ago, the philan- 
thropists who founded in Boston and in London the first 
Peace Societies were studious to declare in their pro- 
grammes that politics were rigidly excluded. Times are 
indeed changed. In every country enjoying free institu- 
tions Peace Societies now freely criticise the acts of 
governing bodies and mete out to them praise or blame in 
proportion as they approach or recede from the pacific 
ideal. War, under all its forms, is placed under the ban 
of human conscience, and militarism iscondemned. Thus 
already in this day there exists a policy of peace, and this 
policy, now proclaimed by thousands, finds expression in 
the press and in Parliaments, invades the cabinets of 
ministers, and is a factor in the calculations of diploma- 
tists. Thus a new political party is being formed, the 
political party of peace, and pacific democracy is grouping 
nations in ‘‘a fraternity of peoples.” Nowhere was the 
march of this movement. so visibly demonstrated as in 
Italy of late, when it wanted little to overthrow a ministry. 
—Etdts Unis d Europe. G. pe W. 


JONATHAN DYMOND. 


This celebrated essayist, whose unanswered essay on War 
has changed the thinking of thousands, and who suffered 
for the last two years of bis life from a disease that for- 
bade his speaking, completed his essays (including that 
on War) in that time and died at thirty-two, about the 
age of the Master whom his writings honored. We find 
in ‘Interesting Incidents, in the lives of Peacemakers,” 
sent us by the Peace Department of the W. C. T. U., the 
following illustration and stanza: 

A certain gardener has discovered that to cut a ring of 
bark from a fine branch -loaded with fruit, so as to stop 
the circulation, is the way to ripen the fruit suddenly and 
bring it to great perfection ; but the limb dies immediately 
after it has done its work. 


Dymond, death-stricken in thy manhood’s flower 
y brows with deathless amaranths are crown’d. 
Thou saw'st the world from thy sequestered bower, 
In old hereditary errors bound, 
And such a truthful trumpet thou didst sound, 
As shall ring in man’s ears till time devours 
The vestiges of nations. Yet thy name 
Finds but the tribute of slow gather'd fame. 


JEW AND CHRISTIAN. 


In Newark, N. J., the worshippers of the First Baptist 
Church are enjoying the free hospitality of the Hebrew 
Temple of the Congregation B’nai Jerusha. Christian 
service is held on Sunday in the same edifice which is de- 
voted to Jewish worship on Saturday ; and itis added that 
the Jews have refused to accept any rental or even to let 
the Baptists pay the extra gas bills. 

The Congregationalist speaks in terms of cordial praise 
of the service rendered by Minister Strauss, a Jew, to the 
American missionaries in the Turkish empire in securing 
the re-opening of the Mission school at Istubigo, in the 
province of Beyrout, which had been closed by the local 
authorities. 


OUR RISEN LORD. 


’Tis Easter morn. Awake my soul! 
Awake my voice! His praises sing 

Who shed for me His precious blood, 
My Lord, Redeemer, King. 


O glorious Easter, perfect day! 
n which the blessed Lord arose, 
Inspire my heart to seek the gifts 
He graciously bestows. 


For everlasting life is mine, 
If I believe and do His will; 
O give me understanding, Lord, 
‘o keep thy statutes still. 


And when the final Easter morn 
With heavenly radiance is come, 
O may I in His likeness ’wake, 
And hear His words, ‘‘Well done.” 


C. E. F. 


(Copy of Circular addressed to Members of Congress.]} 
A CONGRESSIONAL CONFERENCE. 


No. 1 SOMERSET St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A., May 4, 1889. 


Dear Sir,—You will notice by the enclosed letter 
which is addressed to you, by the request of signato- 
ries who constitute committees of the French and English 
parliaments, that two important meetings are to be held in 
Paris, in connection with the World’s Exposition. 

The first, which meets at the Mayor’s Hall of the Siath 
Arrondissement, June 23-28, is a Congress from all civil- 
ized countries, appointed by the various peace and 
arbitration associations of the world. 

The second, called by the parliamentary committees re- 
ferred to, is a voluntary conference of the members of the 
various national parliaments or congresses, the object of 
which is to promote universal peace, by means of arbitra- — 
tion treaties and international courts. 

Not only have many gentlemen of the French and Eng- 
lish parliaments responded favorably, but also members of 
similar bodies from Italy, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Denmark. 

It seems to us, that America ought not to be unrepre- 
sented, in a movement so fraught with the promise of good 
to all countries. 

Should you visit Europe the coming summer, will you 
not attend the sessions of the parliamentary conference 
in Paris, and give it the advantage of your influence, both 
personally and as a member of our national congress? If 
not able to attend, will you not kindly communicate with ~ 
such of your fellow members as you have reason to think 
will visit Paris this summer, and eacourage their presence 
and participation at the Parliamentary Peace Conference 
June 29, 30. 

On behalf of the American Peace Society. 

Yours respectfully, 
Epwarp S. Tosey, President. 

Row B. Howarp, Secretary. 


‘*T can’t imagine how you can dislike work ; to me it’s 
real enjoyment!” said the father to his lazy son. ‘‘Yes, 
pa,” was the guileless response, ‘‘but I don’t want to give 
myself wholly up to pleasure.” 
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TO PROMOTE PEACE. 


International Parliamentary Conference of Arbitration at 
Paris. Circular Letter of Invitation Received at 
Washington. 


Wasuineton, May 18. The Department of State has 
received a copy of the following circular letter which is 
being sent to prominent Parliamentarians in this and other 
countries : 

INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE OF 
ARBITRATION, Paris, April, 1889. 

Sir—On the 31st of October last certain members of 
the British Parliament and of the French Parliament, 
acting in the name of several hundreds of their colleagues, 
met at Paris, with a view to occupy themselves with the 
means of improving international policy, and more partic- 
ularly of bringing about between their nations and the 
Republic of the United States of America the conclusion 
of treaties of arbitration of such a nature as to insure by 
the amicable settlement of difficulties which might arise 
between them and the maintenance of their friendly 
relations. Among other resolutious unanimously decided 
upon, and the text of which has been brought to the 
knowledge of the governments and of the press, this 
assembly decided that a later corference, in which would 
be invited to take part not only the members of the 
Parliament above cited, but also the members of the 
other Parliaments known to be interested in the same 
ideas, should be held at Paris during the exhibition of 
1889, to pursue and if possible complete the work so 
happily begun. In conformity with this decision, and in 
virtue of the mission which has been given us to insure its 
execution, we, by a previous circular, which has received 
on all sides the best reception, have had the honor of 
begging you to be kind enough to take part with the other 
members of the various parliaments who like you, as we 
hope, understand the full importance of this manifestation, 
in the assembly which will take place at Paris on June 29 
and 30 next, in the large hall of the Mairie of the Sixth 
Arrondissement, Place St. Sulpice, kindly put at our dis- 
posal by the municipality. The first sitting will be opened 
at 9 o’clock in the morning. In the hope of being favored 
by your support and presence, we you to accept. 

In the name of the Committee— members of the 
French Parliament : 

Simon, Senator. 
FREDERICK Passy, 
JuLes GAILLARD, 
JuLES SIEGFRIED, and 
Yves Gurcor, Deputies. 
The members of the British Parliament : 
W. R. Cremer, 
Sir Georce CAMPBELL, Bart. 


A. D. Provanp, and 
C. E. Scuwann, of the House of Commons, 


A Scandinavian women’s seminary, the first institution 
of its kind in this country, is to be erected at Red Wing, 
Minn. 


There is nothing that love won’t conquer.—Bishop Gil- 
bert Haven. 


LETTER FROM FREDERIC PASSY. 


CuamBer or Deputies, Paris, April 13, 1889. 
Row.anp B. Howarp, Secretary American Peace Society, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Pardon me for replying to you in French; the state of 
my eyes hinders me from doing otherwise than to dictate 
my letters, and the person who serves me as secretary 
does not know your language. At the time when I 
received your letter I had just replied to nearly the same 
questions forwarded by the Christian Arbitration and 
Peace Society of Philadelphia. I said that the Congress 
of Peace Societies would open on the 23d of June in one 
of the halls of the Palais du Trocadéro and would con- 
tinue from the 23d to the 27th or 28th in the Mayor’s Hall of 
the 6th Arrondissement of Paris, in the Place St. Sulpice. 

The Parliamentary conference will open in the same 
hall on the 29th and will continue on the 30th. In 
accordance with your wish, I send you a few copies of 
the letter of convocation like that which you have already 
received. 

We, both my friends and myself, are very glad to hear 
of the coming to France of Senator Sherman and some of 
his colleagues of the United States Congress, and also of 
the American delegates to the Peace Congress. We have 
very good news from other countries, and we find around 
us in France much to encourage us. We hope that our 
efforts will be able to accomplish something valuable on 
this question. 

You ask me if the *‘papers” or ‘‘addresses” on the sub- 
jects designated bv the programme are expected to be 
presented to the Congress of Peace Societies. Yes, cer- 
tainly. The definite circulars which will be addressed to 
you will speak of this formally, but it is desirable that the 
responses be, as far as possible, brief and concise, that 
there may be enough time to discuss the various subjects 
pro I think if you are not going to leave America 
till the 11th of May, that you will have time to receive 
this letter and the circulars from the committee of organ- 
ization of the Congress of Peace Societies, and, before 
your departure, take all necessary steps for the promo- 
tion of our cause. 

In thanking yuu with all our heart, I send you, dear 
sir, for yourself and your friends, our most cordial salu- 
tations. Freperic Passy, 

8, Rue Labordere a Neuilly sur Seine. 


JAPANESE PEACE TRACTS. 


Mr. George Braithwaite, of Tokio, Japan, has recently 
had translated into the Japanese language several tracts on 
the Peace question, including, in particular, the Peace 
Society’s illustrated tract, entitled—‘*Arbitration the Best 
Way of Settling Disputes.” Miss P. H. Peckover, of 
Wisbeach, has kindly furnished pecuniary aid for this useful 
undertaking. We hope the intelligent Japanese people 
may be indaced by such means te take a lively interest in 
the subject of Peace both in its economic and its religious 
aspects. 


Every newspaper, no matter where it is printed, is 
opened at the frontier offices in Russia and carefully 
looked over before being sent to its address, aud objec- 
tionable matter is stamped out. 
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Kat Perfect Bread. 


NATURE’S GREAT VITAL ENERGY RECUPERATOR. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all the fifteen elements found in the human body, and chemical analysis 
shows all natural foods, vegetable and animal, contain these same fifteen elements, and nearly in the same pro- 
portion as the human body. Deficiency of vitalizing elements is the trouble with fine flour. 

In bolting, all but three of these needful elements are bolted out, so that one bushel of wheat, ground fine and 
unbolted, contains as much nourishment for the body as twelve bushels of superfine flour. Where phosphorus, the 
physical element of all vitality, is wanting in food, the same will be wanting in the system, and the body will come 
short in vital energy or the power of endurance. Thus the wasteful expense of living on the basis of superfine 
flour is enormous and foolish. 

Flour is mostly starch (68.7 per cent.) and contains three chemical elements, Carbon, Hydrogen, and Oxygen. 
The human body contains at least twelve elements besides those of starch. How, then, can flour be nutritious with 
— three elements, when it should contain fifteen elements in order to properly nourish and sustain the human 

ly? 

Nearly all our functions are sustained by nerve force, hence the importance of having the nerves receive 
their full amount of phosphoric acid, which is the great pabulum of the nerve tissue. 

A point worthy of attention is the fact that while this article nourishes fully the brain and body, it does not 
unnaturally stithulate either. 

At the present time it is the praciice to a large extent among millers to grind the finest, soundest wheat into 
fine flour, and the poorest into what is called ‘‘Graham flour.” This term ‘‘Graham flour” ought no longer to be 
used. It is a kind of general name given to mixtures of bran and spoilt flour, to a large extent unfit for human 
food. What we need is good, sweet, whole wheat flour, finely ground and securely put up for family use. The 
brown loaf made from whole wheat is, to our eye, as handsome as the white. It can be made with all the ex- 
cellences of the white, so far as lightness is concerned, and it is sweeter and more palatable. With this loaf we 
secure all the important nutritive principles which the Creator, for wise reasons, has stored up in wheat. 


PURE WHEAT MEAL CONTAINS MORE LIFE-SUSTAINING PROP- 
ERTIES THAN ANY OTHER FOOD. 
The loss of Physical Force by using common Flour is immense, which analysis proves. See facts. 


ANALYSIS—Wheat vs. Flour. 


In chemistry we find that in 100 parts of substance— 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 

Flour an ash of 4.1 parts—an impoverishment of over three-quarters. 

Wheat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid. 

Flour 2.1 of Phosphoric Acid—an impoverishment of about three-quarters. 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. 

Flour 0.1 Lime and 0.1 Soda—an impoverishment of five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 

Wheat has Sulphur 1.5; Flour has no Sulphur. 

Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5; Flour has no Sulphuric Acid. 

Wheat has Silica 0.3; Flour has no Silica. 

Dogs fed by Magendie (vide Kirk’s & Paget’s Physiology) on flour died in forty days; other dogs fed on 
wheat meal bread flourished and throve. The three-fourths impoverishment of the mineral ingredients proved fatal 
to the first. It has been found to be a positive cure for Constipation, 


THE FAMOUS ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


is ground of the whole grain, or ‘‘Wheat Berry” of the Choicest Selected White Wheat, carefully cleansed, and 
skilfully ground into a uniform MEAL. ; 

We claim four times as much nutriment in a barrel of this article as there is in a barrel of flour. People say 
they cannot eat so much Wheat Meal as white bread. A very good reason, as there is so much more: nourishment 
in it that one does not require to eat so much. It replaces the wear and tear of the body, thereby returning the 
life principle to it. 

THE ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL has been on the market for the past fourteen years, Reasing the high 
est reputation. Being ground from the best pure w:eat, it furnishes to the public the means of supplying a Perfect 
Food. Its quality as it leaves the ARLINGTON MILLS is guaranteed to be of superlative excellence and purity. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Ask your grocer for it and take no other. [Ce Send for Circular. 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS., U. 8S. A. 
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THE ANGEL OF PEACE. ORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARY 


day-School and the Family. 
Illustrated ... Four Pages .*. Monthly. “The highest authority known as to the 
Single copies, 15 cents. Five or more to one address, 10 cents. use of the English language.” 


BRIGHT STORIES! 
SIMPLE AND SWEET POETRY! 
INTERESTING FACTS! 


WAR .. INTEMPERANCE TOBACCO. 
Tue Ancet seeks to drive allthese away by the breath of love. 


With or without Denison's Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 


No First-day School should be without the paper. Send postal papers. 
notes, stamps, checks, or bank bills. How many shall we publish he Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
during 1889? Let us know immediately. Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
SAMPLIB COPIES FREE. Definition. 
Published by the American Peace Society. Address, a 
B. HOWARD, PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 1 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN F. STRATTON & SON, 
43 & 45 WALKER ST., (formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) NEW YORK 


eT. Importers of all kinds of 


JOHN F. STRATTON & SON. 


I , Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in all kinds of 
STRATTON'S CELEBRATED RUSSIAN GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 43 & 45 WALKER ST., (formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) NEW YORK 
¥ 
giles 
"Ew 2 £ £3 3 S 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Delaware and Hudson Co.’s West Shore and 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroads, the shortest and 
most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, » Mechanics- 
ville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and the 
West; also in connection with the B.and M. R. R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, A sta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire y= Central Vt. Railroads, via 


Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington St. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 


New England. 
¥or Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office, 


250 Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Passenger Agent. 


YOU WILL BE 


SURPRISED 


at the LESS quantity required of 


woondD’s 


Genuine Selected . 


SPICES, 


Concentrated and Flavoring 


EXTRACTS, 


THAN OF ANY OTHER IN THE MARKET. 


ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED. 
THOS. WOOD & CO., 


213, 215 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


AprettHa.—The Story of a Woman’s Life and Work. 
By Mrs. Elizabeth M. Rowland. 12mi0, paper, pp. 
80. Price, 15 cents. 

Tue Bressep Deap.—By Rev. J. M. Greene. 16mo, 
square, pp. 89. Price, 75 cents. . 


Current Discussions 1n THEoLocy.—Vol. 5, 12mo, pp. 
404. Price, $1.50. 

Incipents in A Busy Lire.—An autobiography of Rev. 
Asa Bullard, with an Introduction by Rev. Alexan- 
der McKenzie, D. D., and an In Memoriam Chapter. 
By M. C. Hazard. 12mo, pp. 235. Price, $1.25. 

Opps anp Enps; or, Gleanings of Missionary Life. By 
Rev. C. H. Wheeler, D.D. (President Euphrates 
College, Harpoot, Turkey). 12mo, pp. 202. Price, 
$1.25. 

Pirerm’s Letrers.—By Joseph E. Roy, D.D. pp. 310. 
Price, $1.50. 

Print or His SHor.—By Rev. William Wye Smith. 
Square 16mo, pp. 160. Price, 75 cents. 


Sones or THE Piterims.—By M. D. Bisbee. 16mo, pp. 
217. Price, 75 cents. 


Tue TRANSFIGURATION oF Lire.—By Rev. E. 8. Atwood, 
D.D. A Memorial Volume. Etched Portrait. 
12mo, pp. 242. Price, $1.25. 


Congregational 


Congregational House, Boston. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 
and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. They also issue the 
Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Sunday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sunday School 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


BertHa Gorpon.—By Mary Kingston. 12mo, pp. 118. 
Price, 75 cents. 

CurLpren’s Sermons.—By Rev. A. Hastings Ross, D.D. 
pp- 323. Price, $1.25. 


Cuussy Rurr.—By Prof. George Huntington. 12mo, 
pp. 200. Price, $1.00. 

In Brack anp Go.tp.—By Julia McNair Wright. 12mo, 
pp- 400. Price, $1.50. 

Tue Jotty Ten, and Their Year of Stories. By Agnes 
Carr Sage. pp. 299. Price, $1.25. 

Litrte Jonnny Twosors.—By Julia H. Boynton. 8vo, 
pp- 57. Fully Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

Marir’s Story.—A Tale of the Days of Louis XIV. 
By Mary E. Bamford. 12mo, pp. 145. Price, 90 
cents. 

Mayriower Annuat For 1888.—pp. 204. Attractive 
Cover in Colors. Price, 75 cents. 

Pen’s VenturE.—By Elverton Wright.—12mo, pp. 278. 
Price, $1.25. 

Sr. Peter anp Tom.—By Belle S. Cragin. 12mo, pp. 
196. Price, $1.00. 

Summer AssemsBiy Days; or, What was Seen, Heard and 
Felt at the Nebraska Chautauqua. By Anna E. 
Hahn. With an Introduction by Rev. A. E Dun- 
ning, D.D. pp. 245. Price,$1.00. 


and Publishing Society, 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ie A Sunpay-Scucot Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘* The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 
Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. Published by the American Peace Society. Sent postage paid, to any 


Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for 


specimen copy. 
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